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THE FIRST CHURCH IN DOVER, AND ITS PASTOR. 


BY ALONZO H. QUINT, D. D. 


THE YEAR 1667. 

If one will take the old Neck road at 
Pine Hill cemetery in Dover; go past the 
Wingate farm on which the Wingates, 
six generations of them, have lived con- 
tinuously since the year 1662; cross Lit- 
tle John’s creek; follow the road up 
Huckleberry Hill, and continue a mile 
or so on the elevated plateau beyond, he 
will see, on his right, and touching the 
road at a point where the road begins to 
descend decidedly, the well marked rem- 
nants of an earth-work. The work is 
perfectly traceable; the only loss being 
at one corner of the southeastern projec- 
tion for sentries, which is on the road- 
side, and where some vandal of a road- 
surveyor cut away a small portion for 
the sake of gravel. That earth was once 
crowned with a strong palisade, and 
within it stood the second meeting house 
of ** The First Church in Dover.” The 
rains of two hundred and ten years have 
not been able to wash away the earth- 
work which the fathers built around their 
small house of worship. ‘ Forty foot 
longe, twenty-six foot wide, sixteen foot 
stud,’ was that meeting house; with six 
windows, two doors, tile covering, and 
‘with glass and nails for it.” It was in 
1653 that that second edifice was built. 
On that house they placed a turret in 
1665, and init, from that year, swung the 
bell they bought in England; before 


which time, from 1648, Richard Pink- 
ham, by town authority. had summoned 
the people to church by beat of his 
drum. 

It was in 1667 they built the *‘ fort,” 
as the old records called it, for a defence 
against the Indians. The ground slopes 
rapidly on each side of the work. The 
palisade was one hundred feet square, 
with ‘*two of sixteen foot 
square.”’ The timbers were twelve inch- 
es thick, and the wall eight feet high, 
with sills and braces. Inside the inclos- 
ure the men stacked their arms on the 
Lord’s day; and inside the two 
** sconces,”’ which stood on alternate cor- 
ners, the sentinels watched. They could 
see far up and down the road north and 
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south; and from Bellamy river to the 
Newichawannock west and east. 

To that church came the people, not 
only of Dover Neck, but from Bellamy, 
and Nock’s Marsh, and—save in the win- 
ter—from Cochecho and a mile still farther 
north. To the toll of its bell came the 
canoes across from Back River side, and 
across the turbulent waters of the Pis- 
cataqua from Bloody Point, and even 
from the southern shores of the Great 
Bay. The Durham people, then the 
Oyster River part of Dover, had a meet- 
ing house of their own, but rarely had a 
minister; and when they had none they, 
too, came, or rather generally rebelled 
against coming, so far as to Parson Rey- 
ner’s. And taxes for the ministry were 
laid upon all the people, from the south 
shore of Great Bay to the woods of Lee, 
and from Boiling Rock on the main Pis- 
cataqua to Newichawannock falls. 

The people were required by law to go 
to church. Five shillings a day was the 
penalty of absence. In 1662, numbers 
were suddenly prosecuted. William Rob- 
erts had been absent twenty-eight Sun- 
days. James Smith, fourteen days, and 
paid ten shillings extra for one day at a 
Quaker meeting. James Nute, sen., 
wife and son, twenty-six days, ‘“‘and for 
entertaining Quakers 4 hours in one 
day,” was fined forty shillings an hour. 
Jellian Pinkham,thirteen days,but as her 
husband refused to pay, she was set in 
the stocks one hour. 

Mr. Reyner, the then minister of the 
town, as he was from 1655 till his death, 
was an educated man; ‘*‘a man of meek 
and humble spirit, sound in the truth, 
and every way irreproachable in his life 
and conversation.”” He was a man of 
some wealth; owning, and dying pos- 
sessed of, an estate in Batley, Yorkshire, 
in the old country. He lived in Dover, 
near the meeting house, across the road. 
From the southeast corner of the work 
go down the road fourteen rods; then 
cross the road, and four rods due east 
from the fence is a partially filled old 
cellar. Over that cellar stood the house 


of Parson Reyner, and there he died, 
April 20, 1669. 

Mr. Reyner’s church officers were,— 
Elders Hatevil Nutter and William Went- 
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worth; and Deacon John Hall. 

Hatevil Nutter was certainly in Dover 
in 1637, and probably in 1635. He took a 
house lot in the division made by Capt. 
Thomas Wiggin, and lived near the 
church, on the opposite side of the road. 
He died ina good old age, ancestor of all 
the Nutters. 

John Hall was deacon from about 1655 
until his death, about 1692. The spot 
where he lived was lately traceable. It 
was southwesterly from the church, on 
the last firm ground above the Back 
river. Ancient “bricks have been 
ploughed out of his cellar. His spring, 
still known as ‘“Hall’s Spring,” on 
the west side of the railway, still 
flows as briskly as in 1667. Of his mul- 
titude of descendants, two Dover law- 
yers now bear his family name, and an- 
other descendant is the present Mayor of 
the city. 

William Wentworth is more noted. 
He was one of Wheelwright’s adherents, 
and connected with him by some circuit- 
ous family alliances. He followed Wheel- 
wright from England to Boston, from 
Boston to Exeter, and from Exeter to 
Wells. Thence he came to Dover. He 
lived on the Wentworth property, still in 
the family, east of Garrison Hill. He 
was of an old Saxon family, descendant 
of Reginald Wentworth, a Saxon lord of 
the time of the Norman Conquest. His 
immediate ancestry had become rather 
decayed by descent from younger sons. 
The great estates went through elder 
lines, and are now held by the present 
Earl Fitzwilliam, owner of the magnifi- 
cent ‘‘ Wentworth House,” one of the 
finest structures in England. Elder 
Wentworth, in the wilds of New Hamp- 
shire, may not have known that Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, beheaded 
in the troublous times of Charles I., was 
his remote kinsman in the eldest line. 
In the year in which the Elder saw our 
earth-work rising, his kinswoman, Hen- 
rietta Maria, became fifth Baroness 
Wentwerth, and both died in the same 

spring, that of 1696,—her title being now 
held by the twelfth Baron Wentworth, 
grandson of the tenth Baroness Went- 
worth, better known as Lady Byron, 
wife of the poet. It is curious to con- 

















jecture whether the humble Elder knew 
that he was of the same blood with that 
Margary Wentworth who married Sir 
John Seymour, and was mother of that 
Seymour, wife of King Henry 
VIII., whose son reigned as King Ed- 
ward VI. The old Dover blood was 
mixed. Thus, Francis Champernown, 
who lived on Great Bay, had in his veins 
the blood of the Plantagenets. All this 
availed little where a sturdy yeoman’s 
muscles were more than high blood in 
subduing the forests. Elder Wntworth 
lived simply, uprightly, manfully. He 
himself became ancestor of three Gover- 
nors of his name, who governed New 
Hampshire from 1717 to 1776; of the 
John who was President of our rebellious 
Legislature of 1775; of the John who 
signed the old Articles of Confederation 
in the Continental Congress; of the John, 
now of Chicago, long in Congress: of 
Tappan, another Congressman. Even 
our present Senator, Edward H. Rollins, 
is a descendant of the Elder. ‘That blood 
has given Colonels and Generals innu- 
merable; and, in literary lines, Mrs. 
Gore, the English novelist, and Mrs. 
Sigourney, the American poet, loved to 
trace their descent from the Elder of the 
Dover First Church. 
THE YEAR 1638. 

When that still visible fortification was 
building, the First Church was in the 
twenty-ninth year of its age. Wego 
back, then, to that date, December, 1638. 
In that month Hanserd Knollys organized 
the Church which has now had an unin- 
terrupted life of two hundred and thirty- 
nine years. 

The church undoubtedly, in point of 
age, ranks second in New Hampshire. 
The church in Hampton precedes it by 
several months. Occasional attempts 
been made to give the Exeter 
church also a priority, but without suc- 
For, first. the original Exeter 
church was made up of members whom 
the records of the First Boston Church 
show were dismissed for that purpose 
only in January, 1639, or a month later 
than the actual organization of the Do- 
ver church. Secondly, that first Exeter 
church became extinct in 1642, when 
Wheelwright aud his friends, who con- 


Jane 


have 


cess. 
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stituted that church, felt obliged to quit 
Exeter and take refuge in Maine, on ac- 
count of the extension of Massachusetts 
authority over this territory. In 1644, 
some Exeter people attempted to organ- 
ize a new church, but Massachusetts for- 
bade it. There was thereafter no church 
in Exeter until its present First Church 
was organized, namely, Sept. 21, 1698; 
whose records commence thus: * The 
order of proceeding in gathering a partic- 
ular Church in Exeter.” Yet the Con- 
gregational annual reports give to the 
present First Church in Exeter the date 
1639, a date belonging to an organization 
dead and gone fifty-six years before this 
present one was gathered. History is 
frequently written in this way. 

The ecclesiastical history of the First 
Parish, the successor of the town, dates 
still further back. Its first meeting house 
was erected in 1633, and it had “an 
able and worthy Puritan minister,” Wil- 
liam Leverich, the first minister of New 
Hampshire. That appears to have been 
the first church edifice built in this State. 
George Burdett was the next succeeding 
minister in Dover. Then came Hanserd 
Knollys, founder of the Church. 

Knollys was a Cambridge man in edu- 
cation; had been a minister of the Church 
of England, but resigned his living from 
Puritan convictions; was harassed by 
imprisonment and persecution, and left 
England; was forbidden by the Massa- 
chusetts government to remain in that 
Colony because thought to be Antino- 
nian; and at the age of forty found ref- 
uge on the free Piscataqua. 

Here he found a settlement originated 
under Episcopal auspices,—Edward Hil- 
ton always a Churchman,—although en- 
larged under other influences; a people 
mixed in character, but of them 
emigrants for conscience’ sake, and even 
the Puritan portion not of the severe 
Bay type; the colony a northern refuge 
of liberty for men who could not endure 
the Massachusetts arbitrary rule, 
Rhode Island was the southern refuge; 
no church organized after fifteen years of 
coloniab life ; and a minister, George Bur- 
dett, who, a Churchman, was in corres- 
pondence with Archbishop Laud, and 
who had succeeded in getting himself 


none 


as 
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made ‘*Governor,” by the voice of the 
people. 

But Knollys succeeded in organizing a 
church ‘of some of the best minded,” 
which, written by a Puritan, meant Pu- 
ritan. Burdett, whose letters to Laud, 
still existing in the Public Record office 
in London, told altogether too much 
truth as to Massachusetts policy to suit 
Massachusetts, became guilty of misde- 
meanors, or at least a Massachusetts his- 
torian said so, and went to Agamenticus, 
where he became Governor again. For 
two years, Knollys remained in peace, 
with Capt. John Underhill, an old sol- 
dier of Count Maurice in the Low Coun- 
tries, and at this period Governor of Do- 
ver, as his main coadjutor. 

But in 1640, came hither Rey. Thomas 
Larkham, also a graduate of Cambridge. 
The Puritan historian has thrown oblo- 
quy on his name, buta careful student of 
New Hampshire history soon learns to 
distrust such accounts, when Massachu- 
setts policy was concerned. Larkham 
was, in spirit, still in sympathy with the 
English church. It was an age of relig- 


ious confusions, and of yet unsettled con- 


ditions. The people of Dover cast aside 
Knollys, and received Larkham. This is 
easily understood, by remembering that 
the prelatical party was in existence. 
Then came dissensions. ‘*'The more re- 
ligious,”’ Winthrop says, adhered to 
Knollys; which in his mind meant the 
Puritan element. Larkham received to 
the church ‘“‘the notoriously scandalous 
and ignorant,so they would promise 
amendment ;” which meant, in Puritan 
minds, the practice of the Church of 
England. ‘These two fell out,” says 
Lechford, ‘** about baptizing children, re- 
ceiving of members, and burial of the 
dead,” which means that the Puritan 
buried the dead without scripture, prayer, 
psalm or word; while the prelatist buried 
with the forms of the English church. 
Two parties finally appeared in arms. 
The magistrates supported Larkham ; got 
help from the Episcopal settlements at 
Portsmouth and across in Maine, and 
gave Larkham the supremacy. 

Then Massachusetts sent men ostensi- 
bly to mediate, but really to pave the 
way for annexation. The existence of a 
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free colony onthe northern border was 
irksome. Tired of strugglings, the peo- 
ple, after considerable delay, and exact- 
ing terms which guarded their liberties, 
finally consented to come under Massa- 
chusetts authority. Both Knollys and 
Larkham left, the one in 1641, the other 
in 1642, and Daniel Maud, in that year, 
was sent to Dover as minister of the First 
Church, where he peaceably remained 
until his death in 1655. And _ thencefor- 
ward this church had a peaceful Jife, 
even to this day. 

We give this more particular account 
of the real cause of the dissensions here 
in 1638—42,—the existence of the irrec- 
oncilable Puritan and prelatic elements,— 
because Belknap fails to do so, and be- 
cause, until some cotemporary hints sug- 
gested, no such solution, we believe, ev- 
er appeared. 

Knollys and Larkham alike returned to 
England. Each became eminent in re- 
ligion and good lives. Knollys became 
a Baptist, Larkham an Independent. 
Each suffered greatly from the establish- 
ed church, and each died in great esteem. 
It is also remarkable that engraved por- 
traits of each are still in existence, a 
copy of that of Knollys being in Dover. 
It is somewhere stated that Knollys was 
of the ancient family of that name, and 
was allowed to visit King Charles I. in 
his imprisonment. 

The line of ministers of the First Par- 
ish is as follows: 

1. William Leverich, 1633-35. His de- 
scendants are numerous on Long Island, 
where he died. 

2. George Burdett, 1637-’8. 

3. Hanserd Knollys, 1638-"41. 

4. Thomas Larkham, 1640-°42. 

5. Daniel Maud, 1642-755. 

6. John Reyner, 1655-69, dying in of- 
fice. 

7. John Reyner, Jr., 1669-"71, son of 
the last preceding, dying in office. 

8. John Pike, 1°78-1710, dying in office. 

9. Nicholas Sever, 1711-"15.  After- 
wards a Judge in Massachusetts. 

10. Jonathan Cushing, 1717-1769, dying 
in office, and the last minister of this 
church dying in its pastorate. 

11. Jeremy Belknap, D.D., 1767-1786, 
the faithful historian of New Hampshire. 
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REV. GEORGE B. SPALDING. 


12. Robert Gray, 1787-1805. 

13. Caleb Hamliton Shearman, 1807-"12. 

14. Joseph Ward Clary, 1812-'28, 

15. Hubbard Winslow, D.D., LL.D., 
1828-31. 

16. David Root, 1833-’39. 

17. Jeremiah Smith Young, 1839-°43. 

18. Homer Barrows, 1845-52. 

19. Benjamin Franklin Parsons, 1853- 
1856. 

20. Elias Huntington Richardson, D.D., 
1856-"63. 

21. Avery Skinner Walker, 1864-68. 
22. George Burley Spalding, 1869 —. 
THE YEAR 1877. 

GEORGE BURLEY SPALDING, the pres- 
ent pastor of the First Church, was born 
in Montpelier, Vt., August 11, 1835, son 
of Dr. James and Eliza (Reed) Spalding. 

Dr. James Spalding was son of Deacon 

teuben Spalding, one of the early set- 
tlers of Vermont, whose life was not 
more remarkable for his toils, privations 
and energy as a pioneer in a new coun- 
try, than for his unbending Christian in- 


tegrity. Dr. James Spalding was the 
third of twelve children, and for many 
years was a successful practitioner of 
medicine, but especially eminent in sur- 
gery. ‘His life,’ said a printed sketch, 
** was that of the Good Samaritan, a life 
of toil, prayer, and sympathy for oth- 
ers.” 

George Burley Spalding was the sev- 
enth of nine children. He graduated at 
the University of Vermont in 1856, being 
twenty-one years of age. Heread law 
one year in Vermont, and then went to 
Tallahassee, Florida, where he read law 
another year. While in the South, he 
was aregular correspondent of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, of which his 
brother, James Reed Spalding, was one 
of the editors. As such he attended the 
noted Southern Commercial Convention 
in Savannah, in 1858, where Yancey, 
Rhett, Barnwell and De Bow poured out 
their hot invective. In the following 
year he mingled with the great Southern 
leaders, on the eve of the great events 
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which were soon to burst upon the cour 
try. Doubtless in his law study and in 
his intercourse with men in different 
phases of society, he acquired that prac- 
tical acquaintance with human nature 
which made available his instinctive and 
common-sense power of meeting all class- 
es of men. 

Circumstances led him to change his 
purpose. He returned north, abandoned 
the law, and began the study of Theolo- 
gy in the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. Here he remained two 
years. Here, also, he did regular edito- 
rial work on the New York World, of 
which his brother was founder, and subse- 
quently wrote for the columns of the 
New York Times. ‘This experience ena- 
bled him, later, to write for five years, 
alarge portion of the editorial leaders 
of the Watchman and Reflector. Leaving 
New York, he entered Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where, after one year's 
study, he graduated in 1861. Onthe 5th 
of October of that year he was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Vergennes, Vt., a position which he re- 
signed August 1, 1864, to accept a call to 
the Park Church, Hartford, Conn., for- 
merly Dr. Bushnell’s, where he was in- 
stalled September 28. He resigned that 
charge, and was dismissed March 23, 
1869, and was installed pastor of the 
First Church in Dover, September Ist, 
following. 

Mr. Spalding’s literary work has been 
extensive, but mainly upon current news- 
paper periodicals. This has given him, 
of course,a valuable directness and clear- 
ness of expression. Five sermons have 
been published: A sermon on the death 
of Gen. Samuel Strong, of Vergennes, 
Vt. Asermon on God’s Presence and 
Purpose in War. A Discourse on the 
250th anniversary of the settlement of 
Dover. A Memorial of John P. Hale,— 
a fine specimen of judicious analysis, in 
which he does justice to the pioneer of 
the anti-slavery cause in the U.S. Sen- 
ate—a justice now latelyjapparently pur- 
posely ignored out of a desire to magni- 
fy a brilliant but later laborer. A Cen- 
tennial on the Dover Pulpit in the Revo- 
lution, for which he searched and well 
used the manuscript of his eminent pred- 
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ecessor, Dr. Jeremy Belknap. 

Without disparagement to others, it is 
safe to say that public opinion accords to 
Mr. Spalding a foremost place among 
the ministers of New Hampshire. Cer- 
tainly no pastor of the ancient First 
Church ever had a greater public respect 
ora deeper personal affection. Under 
his ministry large numbers have been 
added to the church, and his administra- 
tion of a strong and thinking society goes 
on without even aripple. He has been 
frequently called to attend distant coun- 
cils, some of great and even national in- 
terest, and some where delicate questions 
required the wisest consideration ; and in 
all cases his calm and deliberate judg- 
ment has had an influence inferior to 
none. 

In his preaching, one has to study 
him to get the secret of his influence. 
There is nothing in it to startle. There is 
no dramatic exhibition. It is the far- 
thest possible from the sensational. There 
are never any protruding logical bones. 
He never indulges in any prettinesses of 
diction. But a critical analysis (the last 
thing one thinks of in listening to him) 
finds some clements. His themes are al- 
ways elevated themes. One sees the 
most earnest convictions, held in perfect 
independence and honesty; a natural de- 
velopment of thought in an always fresh 
and orderly way; a diction as clear as a 
pellucid brook; illustrations drawn from 
wide observation, always simple and fre- 
quently beautiful; a genial, sometimes 
intense, glow pervading his whole dis- 
course; and a dignified but simple manli- 
ness throughout. Fully six feet in 
height, and with liberally developed 
physique, he impresses one at first main- 
ly with the idea of manly strength. 
Those who hear him, and especially those 
who know him, find an equal develop- 
ment of a generous nature which inclines 
always to sympathy, and with which he 
answers, in public and private, to every 
appeal to his helpful power. In doctrine 
he is understood to hold the main tenets 
of what is called old theology, but as 
forces rather than dogmas, and liberally 
instead of severely applied. 

Mr. Spalding was a member of the re- 
cent Constitutional Convention of New 
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Hampshire. He is also a Trustee of the 
State Normal School, by appointment of 
the Governor and Council; and is Chair- 
man of the Dover Board of Education. 
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Ecclesiastically, he is one of the mana- 
gers of the New Hampshire Missionary 
Society. 
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BY ASA MC FARLAND. 


1. THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT. 

Between the years 1790 and 1810 sev- 

eral weekly journals were born and died 
in Concord. They severally partook of 
the scrap-book character of the papers 
of that early period, and exercised very 
little influence upon public opinion, be- 
cause important topics were seldom dis- 
cussed in their pages. Poetry, anec- 
dotes, charades, riddles, with a meagre 
record of domestic and foreign occur- 
rences, marriages and deaths in the vil- 
lage, with a few advertisements, occu- 
pied the sheet. Indeed, the public jour- 
nals of Boston, during the period here 
mentioned, partook somewhat of the 
character of those in country villages. 
teference to ancient files of papers, 
printed in the New England metropolis 
during the period now under considera- 
tion, will fully sustain the assertion that 
the press of that day had not become a 
great power in the State. 

The NEw HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT was 
established by the late Isaac Hill, Esq., 
and the year 1809 is the date of a new de- 
parture in journalism, so far as this State 
is concerned. Mr. Hill was a native of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and served 
an apprenticeship at the printing busi- 
ness with Joseph Cushing, proprietor and 
publisher of the ‘‘ Farmer’s Cabinet,” 
a paper then and still living in Amherst, 
this State. The Patriot had been in ex- 
istence afew months before it came into 
the possession of Mr. Hill, but its infan- 
ey was of sickly nature, and it would 
have gone the way of many predecessors 
in Concord but for a change of owner- 
ship. Mr. Hill was a gentleman of un- 
tiring industry and decided convictions ; 
wrote with facility and vigor, and thepa- 


per soon commenced to exercise an influ- 
ence upon public opinion, not only in 
Concord and vicinity, but through a 
wider range, until it became a controling 
power in the State. 

There had been aseason of much polit- 
ical warmth ten years before the Patriot 
became a vital force in New Hampshire— 
immediately before and during that can- 
vass which terminated in the election of 
Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, and 
the birth of the journal here spoken of 
was, as seen by the date above given, in 
a period of no inconsiderable amount of 
fervor, as events were tending toward a 
war with England. Mr. Hill entered 
with zeal into the discussion of public 
affairs, and his paper was virtually with- 
out a competitor in the central, western, 
southern and northern portions of the 
State. Like all public journals, even 
such as number only two or three dec- 
ades—and the Patriot lacks but about 
two years of three-score and ten—it has 
been owned and conducted by several 
publishers. Its present proprietor is Ed- 
win C. Bailey, Esq. 


2. THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATESMAN. 


This public journal was commenced in 
the year 1823, the first number appearing 
on the 6th day of January, and therefore 
may be regarded as one of the ancient 
institutions of Concord. In the early 
years of the present century, when the 
present Main Street—a mile and a half 
long—contained the chief residences, 
stores and other business buildings, there 
grew up a degree of jealousy between 
the North and South End, which exer- 
cised a disturbing influence for many 
years, and entered even into the social 
relations of the inhabitants. Little feuds 
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sprang up in what was then known as 
the Republican, in distinction from the 
Federal party. They at the North End 
regarded their down-town brethren as 
desirous of giving law to the party. 
Conspicuous among the latter were Isaac 
Hill, William and Joseph Low, Richard 
Bartlett and Jacob B. Moore; and of 
their North End brethren were John 
George, Robert Davis, Samuel Coffin, Abi- 
el Walker, Francis N. Fisk, and Charles 
and Joseph Walker—all now numbered 
with the dead. The first publisher of 
the Statesman was Luther Roby, Esq., 
who came hither from Ambherst, and 
opened a printing office at the North 
End, in a building still standing and oc- 
cupicd as a dwelling-house. The first 
person who had charge of the paper was 
Amos A. Parker, Esq., who had been in 
the practice of law at Epping; and it is a 
somewhat remarkable circumstance that 
both these gentlemen still live; Mr. 
Roby in Concord at about seventy-six 
years, and Mr. Parker in Jaffrey, past 
four-score. 

It would be a laborious work, as in the 
case of the NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT, 
to write of the mutations which the NEw 
HAMPSHIRE STATESMAN has undergone; 
and even if stated in detail, the narrative 
would possess little or no general interest. 
Many are the publications which had birth 
and died in Concord since these journals 
were commenced, and as to printers and 
publishers connected with one or the 
other, they would count a score and 
more. William Butterfield, Esq., is the 
oldest surviving editor of the Patriot; of 
those who had charge of the Statesman 
and still live are Amos A. Parker, George 
Kent, George W. Ela and Asa McFar- 
land—the two first at more than four- 
score years ; the two last about ten years 
younger. 

3. THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Two hundred years had passed since, 
the settlement of New Hampshire before 
the formation of its Historical Society ; 
an institution the utility of whichis made 
manifest to all who have ever examined 
the contents of its well filled halls and 
cabinets in Concord,or taken into consid- 
eration the influence it has exerted in 
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procuring to be written and published 
the many histories of New Hampshire 
towns. 

In March, 1823, a literary society in 
Portsmouth addressed letters to Ichabod 
Bartlett, Timothy Upham, Alexander 
Ladd and Nath’! A. Haven, Jr., of Ports- 
mouth; Andrew Peirce, James Bartlett 
and Charles W. Cutter, of Dover; Ste- 
phen Mitchell of Durham; David Barker, 
Jr, of Rochester; John Kelly of North- 
wood; William Smith, O. W. B. Peabody 
and Peter Chadwick, of Exeter; Samuel 
D. Bell of Chester, and Jacob B. Moore, 
Richard Bartlett and John Farmer, of 
Concord—requesting them to meet and 
make arrangements to celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of New Hampshire. A meeting of gen- 
tlemen was held in Exeter, March 13th, 
and, after attending to the subject for 
which they assembled, they associated 
with themselves several others present, 
and proceeded to consider the subject of 
forming a society, the object of which 
should be to procure and preserve mate- 
rials relating to the natural, civil, litera- 
ry and ecclesiastical history of New 
Hampshire. Hon. Ichabod Bartlett of 
Portsmouth was called to the chair, and 
Professor Hosea Hildreth of Exeter chosen 
secretary. The meeting resolved that 
it was expedient to form such a society, 
and a committee was appointed to call 
another meeting, to be held at Ports- 
mouth on the 20th of the following May. 

The meeting took place, and was at- 
tended by twenty-one gentlemen, who 
formed themselves into an historical so- 
ciety, and took measures to procure an 
act of incorporation. An adjournment 
was had—Concord being designated as 
the place in which to re-assemble—and a 
charter having in the meantime been pro- 
cured, the first election of officers took 
place in that city onthe 13th of June, 
1823, as follows: 

President, Hon. Wm. Plumer, of Ep- 
ping; Vice Presidents, Levi Woodbury, 
of Portsmouth, and Bennett Tyler, D. D., 
President of Dartmouth College; Re- 
cording Secretary, John Kelly, of Exe- 


ter; Corresponding Secretary, Nathl. 
Haven, Jr., Portsmouth; ‘Treasurer, 


George Kent, Concord; Librarian, Jacob 
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B. Moore, Concord; Standing Commit- 
tee, Nathan Adams and Nathan Parker, 
p. D., of Portsmouth; Prof. Hosea Hil- 
dreth, of Exeter; Committee of Publica- 
tion, Wm. Plumer, Jr., of Epping, Par- 
ker Noyes, of Salisbury, and John Far- 
mer, of Concord. Of the above the only 
survivor is George Kent, Esq., now re- 
siding in the city of Washington, at the 
age of eighty-one. 

The first volume of the Collections of 
the Society appeared in the following 
year, consisted of 336 pages, and was 
printed by Jacob B. Moore. Others have 
been issued asthe means of the Society— 
always small—have allowed. Its income 
has from the first consisted almost whol- 
ly of initiation fees and the annual tax 
upon its members; usually two dollars. 
The Legislature votes a small sum annu- 
ally—the Society being justly considered 
its auxiliary in collecting materials of an 


historical character. For several years 


succeeding its formation the books, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts and other collections 
were deposited inan obscureapartment in 
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the State House. Thence they were trans- 
ferred to a hall over the Concord Bank, 
and kept there for a very considerable 
period. The next migration was to an 
apartment in the Merrimack County 
Bank building—the Society still having 
money beneath it, although little or none 
in its treasury—near the north end of 
Main Street. where the property of this 
ancient institution has remained to this 
day. Several years ago the charter of 
the bank ceased by limitation, and by a 
persistent effort the funds—about $3000, 
were procured with which to purchase 
the bank building, and it is now the 
property of the Society. It is of brick, 
and slated; is three stories high, exter- 
nally fire-proof, and no fires are permit- 
ted in the building. Here the great and 
very valuable collections of the Society 
are kept, in charge of a gentleman 
with the taste, historical knowledge, in- 
dustrious habits and civil deportment in- 
dispensable in the custodian of such 
treasures—Daniel E. Secomb, Esq. 





AGE OF JOHN LOVEWELL. 


[We copy the following from advance sheets of “Sketches of Old Dunstable,” about to be pub- 


lished by E. H. Spaulding of Nashua. 


It is from the pen of JonuN B. HILL, Esq., the venerable his 


torian of Mason, and may be regarded as showing with substantial conclusiveness that John Love- 


well did not live to the age accorded him.—Eb.]} 


John Lovewell of Old Dunstable, did 
he live to be 120 years old? This ques- 
tion has been debated, but never definite- 
ly settled. No record is found of his 
birth or of his death, nor any entry or 
memorandum, answering to the charac- 
ter of a record. in which his age at the 
time of his death is stated. In the years 
1825-26 I resided in Nashua, then Dun- 
stable. The tradition was then uniform 
and unquestioned that this was his age. 
Fox, whose book was published in 1846, 
(see Hist. of Dunstable, page 158, note), 
seems to have doubted the statement, 
but finally to have yielded credit to it 
(see page 157), and Kidder (in Expedi- 
tion of Capt. John Lovewell) adopts the 


traditional age without question. Mr. 
Farmer, also, in his letter to me, says he 
always doubted it, though it seems to 
have passed into history as an undenia- 
ble fact. But it appears to me that a 
careful examination of all the facts will 
show that there is no foundation for the 
statement. During my residence in 
Nashua I obtained from Moody D. Love- 
well, Esq., a descendant of John Love- 
well, the loan of the town records and 
other papers of Old Dunstable, which 
were then in his keeping, but which I 
understand are now in the City Clerk’s 
office. This book and papers, purport- 
ing to be records of the town and church 
of Old Dunstable, commencing in 1673 
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and ending in 1733, contained, as I be- 
lieve, every existing written document 
relating to the doings of the town and 
church during that period. I made a 
careful copy of everything in this book 
and these papers which I thought could 
be of any interest in illustrating the do- 
ings of the town and church or the names 
and fortunes of the residents and owners 
of lands in the town. 

Col. Ebenezer Bancroft, my mother’s 
father, born April 1, 1738, was then re- 
siding on his farm in Tyngsboro’, the 
second house south of the State line. I 
had frequent conversation with him dur- 
ing my residence in Nashua, as well as 
in previous years, in which he was fond 
of relating incidents of the early history 
of the town and region and of the early 
inhabitants. Thesubstance of these con- 
versations I was careful to make minutes 
of at the time, and to make a record of 
inthe same book. This book is now be- 
fore me, and I propose to resort to it and 
other documents in order to contribute 
my mite towards solving the problem of 
the age of John Lovewell. 

I find in the ‘ministers rate for the 
year 1686,” the names of the tax-payers 
in town, residents and non-residents. I 
find no record of the rate in any preced- 
ing year. In this rate the name of Love- 
well does not appear, but in the rate for 
the year 1687 the names of Joseph Love- 
well and John Lovewell are entered, 
each rated at seven shillings. No town 
rate is set against any name, though sev- 
eral others have the same rates. This is 
the first appearance of the name in the 
records. In 1688 John Lovewell, Jr., is 
one of the surveyors of the highways. 
In 1689 John Lovewell, Sen., is one of 
the selectmen. In 1690 Joseph Lovewell 
is a fence viewer. In 1691 John Love- 
well is a hog constable. In 1693-4 John 
Lovewell isa fence viewer. In1698 John 


Lovewell is a surveyor of highways. In 
1715 John Lovewell is a field driver. In 


‘61718, Feb. 3, Voted that the selectmen 
make a Rate of seventy pounds, also that 
there shall be a committee of five to 
sarch the town books to see what each 
proprietors grant was, and that no man 
might have more than his grant was, and 
to see that justice be done on that ac- 
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count. The committy was Lt. Farwell, 
John Lovewell, Joseph Blanchard, Jon- 
athan Robens and Thomas Cummings.” 
I find no entry of the name of Lovewell 
after this date except in the record of 
births, which are as follows: 

‘John Lovewell, son of John Love- 
well, was born 14th of Oct., 1691, (this 
was Capt. John Lovewell who was killed 
at Pequacket), Zacheous Lovewell, son 
of John and fanna lovewell, was born 22 
of July, 1701.” 

If he was 120 years old in 1754, he was 
born in 1634 and was 24 years old when 
Cromwell died in 1658. He might then 
have been an Ensign in Cromwell's army 
according to the family tradition, as 
stated by Fox, but at that early age it is 
not probable that he was one of the 
‘**Tronsides;” and if it was. that cireum- 
stance furnishes no reason why he should 
flee from his country on the occupation 
of Charles II., for it was only those who 
had taken an active part in the adminis- 
tration of ciyil affairs, who were exposed 
to punishment by the new rulers. 

Fox states that he settled in town some 
years before 1690. His deposition, taken 
in 1744, states that he was an inhabitant 
in 1680. His name first appeared in the 
record in 1687. In the record, the name 
of his wife in one place is Fanna, in an- 
other Hannah, and in the deposition 
Anna, all being in fact the same name. 
The birth of his son Jonathan, the Judge, 
is entered May 14,1713. If he was 120 
when he died, he was 79, and his wife 
(by the deposition, ten years younger) 
69, when this child was born. Thata 
husband 79 and a wife 69 should at that 
age have a son born who would be smart 
enough to become a judge, and who lived 
until 1792, is incredible. 

There is no doubt that Jonathan, the 
judge, was the son of John, and the 
brother of Captain John. Fox so states, 
and Col. Bancroft. who knew him well, 
so stated tome. Now, bearing in mind 


that for several years after 1687, there 
were taking an active part in the town 
affairs, John Lovewell, Sen., and John 
Lovewell, Jr., tradition may readily have 
borrowed some twenty from the years of 
the son to add to the father. 

What additional facts are there that 
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can be relied upon bearing upon this 
question? In depositions taken in 1744, 
he states his age to be 93 years, and his 
wife’s to be 83 years. Col. Bancroft. who 
was born in 1738, states that Lovewell, 
after he was 100 years old, walked from 
his home on Salmon vrook to Tyngs- 
boro’ meeting house, and then on the 
road towards Dunstable, Mass., to 
Thompson’s, making nearly ten miles, 
and then was intending to return home 
on the same day, but was prevailed upon 
by Thompson to stay over night, and 
that on his return the next day he called 
at his father’s house, and that his mother 
furnished him food and refreshment, of 
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which he partook heartily, and then 
went on his way home. Nowif he was 
93 in 1744, as stated in his deposition, he 
would be 100 in 1751. Col. Bancroft’s 
mother died in September, 1754. Sup- 
pose this journey and call to have taken 
place in 1752, Col. B. would then be 14 
years old, an age at which he would be 
likely to notice and remember these facts, 
and as Lovewell, according to the depo- 
sition, would then be more than 100 
years old, it seems to me to be clearly 
shown that his age, instead of being rep- 
resented at his death by the figures 120, 
may be more properly and truly repre- 
sented by the figures 102. 





HYDROPHOBIA, OR RABIES. 


BY DR. W. 


In order to the correction of certain 
prevalent erroneous ideas I am induced 
to contribute the following article on 
hydrophobia. 

At the present time, when rabid ani- 
mals are so numerous, and the disease an 
epidemic, a just understanding of the dis- 
ease is essential for all, and it 1s only 
through the medical profession that the 
public can be enlightened. 

Hydrophobia, or rabies, occurs spon- 
taneously in the dog, cat and fox. The 
disease is transmitted to man by the bite 
of a mad or rabid animal, usually the 
dog. It is not necessary that the animal 
should inflict an actual wound, for a sim- 
ple sealing of the outer skin is sufficient 
to permit the absorption of the poison. 
The disease is not developed for some 
time after the bite; the time varying from 
ten to forty days. A very few cases have 
been said to occur some nine months after 
the wound wasinflicted. Thenumber who 
actually die from hydrephobia is about 
forty-seven per cent. of the number bit- 
ten. If cauterization isimmediately per- 
formed, the number diminished to 
thirty-three per cent. Hydrophobia has 
occurred from time to time in Europe, as 
an epizootic, and during the last year the 


is 


O. JUNKINS. 
disease has certainly been an epidemic in 
New England. 

In this article I shall content myself 
with enumerating the more prominent 
symptoms as they océur in man and dog, 
and then give a plain treatment that can 
be understood by all. 

Symptoms in Man.—At the seat of the 
wound the patient at first complains of 
more or less pain of a boring or pricking 
character; the appetite is diminished, 
and often nausea or vomiting is experi- 
enced, headache, associated with restless- 


ness and gloomy forebodings, compelling 
the sufferer to move about without any 
edefinite object in view. the latter symp- 
tom producing an indescribable feeling 


of anxiety. Muscular weakness, chilly 
sensations and heaviness of the limbs are 
the most important symptoms which we 
witness at first. After twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours have expired (sooner 
in a few rare cases) comes the inabil- 
ity to swallow liquids. Ifthe attempt is 
persisted in, it occasions violent parox- 
ysms of suffocation, which gives rise to 
the dread of water. The second stage, 
or stage of excitement, now supervenes, 
and all further attempts to drink are 
avoided. Often the sight of water, or 
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the thought, will throw the patient into 
the most violent paroxysm, in which he 
motions his attendants to remove from 
his vision everything of a liquid nature. 
A slight touch, or even a single breath of 
air, will often excite formidable spasms, 
occurring every minute and lasting a few 
seconds. Breathing now becomes hur- 
ried, and anxiety is depicted in his coun- 
tenance. The whole muscular system, 
at this stage, is involved in violent con- 
vulsions. Delirium and _ hallucination 
supervene, the patient often exhibiting 
the wildest mania, talking irrationally 
and incoherently; but intervals of rest 
occur, when the patient often evinces the 
greatest love for his friends and relatives, 
admonishing them to watch his move- 
ments, lest they should become injured 
by him during his insane moments. Al- 
though the patient may make snapping 
movements with his jaws, they never 
exhibit the characteristics of the animal 
from which the poison was received. 
The saliva, which has been gradually in- 
creasing in the mouth, now becomes so 
abundant and tenacious that it is ejected 
right and left. These symptoms usually 
increase until death closes the horrid 
scene. 

Symptoms in the Dog.—Y ou first notice 
a changed condition in his deportment, 
becoming restless and sullen, travelling 
or changing his position constantly. 
He may be. very affectionate, licking the 
hands of his master with more than 
usual fervor, or a condition directly op- 
posite, being exceedingly irritable and 
easily aggravated. A disordered appe- 
tite usually shows itself very early, the 
dog loathing food, or if taken, it is vom- 
ited ina short time. Again, he will eat 
indigestible substances, as hay, rags, 
straw, dirt, leather, etc. This symptom 
is present in a great proportion of cases, 
and is a very important one. ‘The eyes 
are very much inflamed; the nose dis- 
charges freely of its secretion. The seat 
of the bite is licked and scratched. These 
early symptoms may be entirely want- 
ing, thus throwing people off their 
guard. The second or violent stage usu- 
ally continues from forty-eight to ninety- 
six hours. Here we have paroxysms of 
rage, in which the animal bites at vari- 
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ous objects. Food is loathed, and a de- 
cided change in the bark is manifested. 
Efforts are made to break away if the an- 
imal is confined, and when loosened he 
wanders over a great extent of country 
in a very short time. If he returns home, 
he is shy and suspicious. If the dog be 
chained, and any hard object be present- 
ed, he bites at it with great ferocity. 
These paroxysms of rage are succeeded 
by an interval of quiet in which the ani- 
malis quite docile. This interval may 
be several hours in duration, during 
which period the mental aberration may 
disappear or become greatly diminished. 
Dogs, as a rule, are not affected like man 
when water is given them. In only rare 
instances does water produce spasms. 
In many cases, suffering trom hydropho- 
bia, dogs drink and splash in water with 
great avidity. The third stage, or stage 
of paralysis, now supervenes. ‘The par- 
oxysms of rage have become weaker and 
weaker until the poor animal is unabie to 
walk, and drops down like one intoxicat- 
ed. He now lies curled up, unable to 
raise himself except on his fore-legs, and 
then only when disturbed. Extreme 
emaciation is now present, and the dog 
has become a shadow of his former self. 
His entire appearance has become unnat- 
ural. The convulsions now may be com- 
plete or partial, and death takes place on 
the fifth or sixth day. The development 
of the disease is not always thus. From 
fifteen to twenty per cent. of the animals 
from the first are sullen and depressed. 
There is less excitement, and less dispo- 
sition to wander away. The disposition 
to gnaw and bite is diminished. The 
lower jaw is paralyzed, and consequently 
there is an inability to close the mouth. 
Frothing at the mouth is a character- 
istic symptom in this form of the disease. 
The remaining course of the disease is 
the same as in the other form. 
Treatment.—We will suppose you have 
been bitten, what course shall you pur- 
sue to prevent the poison from being ab- 
sorbed? First, suck the wound thor- 
oughly yourself, or, if the position will 
not admit, it must be done by some oth- 
er person. This is certainly one of the 
most successful methods, and should be 
continued for twenty minutes, or an 














hour would be better. You need not be 
afraid the poison will be absorbed 
through the mouth, if the mucous mem- 
brane is not abraded. Cupping-glasses, 
if they could be applied at once, would 
be equally efficacious, but delays are 
dangerous. After suction has been ap- 
plied freely, we would recommend the 
application of the actual cautery, or, to 
be plain, searing the parts deeply with a 
red-hot iron. This you may think is 
harsh, but altogether preferable to hy- 
drophobia. If these two remedial agents 
are thoroughly applied, it is safe to say 
that there is only a bare possibility of 
your having hydrophobia. 

It is said that in the wilds of North 
America, where the first remedy (suc- 
tion) is in vogue, no infection has ever 
taken place. In Lyons, during the first 
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twenty years of the present century, cer- 
tain women (hundssangerinnen) made it 
their business to apply suction to the 
wounds made by rabid dogs. Their com- 
pensation was fixed at ten francs for the 
first operation and five for each succeed- 


ing one. 


ties. 
chloroform may mitigate the symptoms, 
but they never save life. 
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If the means we have mentioned are 


neglected and hydrophobia does occur, 
we do not believe that the materia medica 
furnishes a drug of any curative proper- 


The patient must die. Opium and 


The prevalent idea that if you are bit- 


ten to-day by a dog free from hydropho- 
bia, and that he should have the disease 
developed years after, you are liable to 
be attacked by the disease, is preposter- 
ous and without foundation. 











BY EARL 


CHAP. I. 

‘Thank Heaven, it is done at last. No 
more farm drudgery for me!” 

It was a warm afternoon in August. 
Two boys were standing in the open 
door-way of a large old-fashioned barn, 
upon a gently sloping hillside, ina quiet 
New Hampshire town. Close by, at the 
left, and connected with the barn by a 
long, low shed, which answered the 
combined purpose of granary, carriage- 
house and wood-shed, was a snug farm 
cottage, brown and weather-stained, one 
of the hundreds of dwellings of its class— 
** wood-colored,” one story, with ** L” 
scattered over the hillsides and through 
the valleys of the old Granite State, from 
which there have gone out in the years 
of the past successive generations of 
strong-armed, brave-hearted, clear-head- 
ed young men, who have achieved suc- 
cess in the battle of life in varied fields 


of action throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Who among us, 


who has reached middle life, cannot call 
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to mind just such an humble farm cottage, 
somewhere or other in our good old 
State, that sheltered the youthful life of 
one whose name is now conspicuous in 
the political, professional, literary or sci- 
entific world? 

To the rear of the buildings was a 
rocky orchard, where troops of merry 
boys and bright-eyed girls, from the lit- 
tle red school-house hard by, had played 
** hide-and-seek ** many a summer noon- 
time. Farther up the hill, at the end of 
the long green lane which flanked the or- 
chard on the right, was a wide stretch of 
pasture, with a sugar orchard beyond, 
and thick woods, reaching far up to the 
summit of the hill. In front and to the 
right were well-tilled fields, rocky and 
uneven in places, to be sure, but whose 
strong soil produced the fair reward of 
faithful labor, as evidenced in the luxuri- 
ant ** patches *” of corn, wheat, oats and 
potatoes here and there 
Across the valley, toward which the bill 
sloped to the eastward, rose a grand old 


to be seen. 
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mountain, whose summit (now become a 
favorite resort of tourists) had been re- 
garded by many a young and wondering 
mind as the highest point of earth—a 
rendesvouz for the spirits of the blessed, 
from which they made their final flight 
to upper worlds. Through the interven- 
ing valley ran a sprightly river, bordered 
by beautiful meadows above and below 
the ** Falls,” a point which afforded an 
excellent water-power, partially im- 
proved by a grist and saw mill, which, 
with a clump of two or three dwellings, 
stood near the junction of the winding 
highway, coming down from the hillside 
past the farm we have described, with 
the “river road’”’—the great thorough- 
fare of the region. 

Does any reader recognize the locality ? 
More than one whose eyes these lines 
will greet have travelled along that 
“river road,” passed up the hillside 
highway, and some, among the number, 
we venture to say, have ‘confiscated ” 
apples from the rocky orchard of the 
farm. 

But the boys? Young men, rather, 
we may call them, for they have attained 
the stature of manhood. Both are, phy- 
sically, fine specimens of young man- 
hood, though very unlike in appearance. 
The eldest may be twenty years of age. 
Tall and symmetrical in form and grace- 
ful in movement, with a restless, dissatis- 
fied look upon his dark face, he is, indeed, 
a striking contrast to his shorter, sturdi- 
ly-built companion, whose ruddy, open 
countenance, half surrounded with a lux- 
uriant mass of curling. light-brown hair, 
tells at once of a genial, hopeful nature, 
as he stands wiping the perspiration 
from his uncovered brow. 

The last load of hay has just been 
stowed away above the “ high beams,” 
and as Charles Bradley sticks his fork in 
the mow and springs to the floor, he 
gives ntterance to the words recorded 
above. His younger companion and co- 
laborer Edward Watson, replies: 

**T am sorry, Charles, that you cannot 
be contented upon the old farm. There 
is enough for both at home, and work 
enough todo. Nor is a farm life so dis- 
agreeable after all. It is the healthiest 


and most independent calling that a man 
can follow.” 
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‘* Nonsense, Edward!” said Charles. 
“If you think so, all right, since you 
have decided to spend your days on the 
farm, and it is best for one to be con- 
tented with his lot; but as for me, I am 
thoroughly tired and disgusted with 
farm life. It is a life of drudgery in 
which the best powers of man are wast- 
ed—the same routine of toil from morn- 
ing to night, year after year, with no 
compensation but mere existence. I am 
glad to be done with it, and when [ leave 
tor Boston Monday morning to make my 
way in the world and win a place among 
men, it will be the happiest hour of my 
life. It is true I have had here a good, 
pleasant home. Father, mother, your- 
self and Nellie have always been kind and 
loving, und it grieves me to part with 
you, but I must do something in life to 
develop my manhood and win an honor- 
able position. I shall never forget all 
your kindness, and when I have made 
my way in the world I hope to return to 
find you all happy and prosperous, and 
to take Nellie away with me to share my 
home and position.” 

Charles Bradley and Edward Watson 
had been reared together as brothers 
upon the old farm. The former was 
adopted by Edward’s parents when but 
an infant of a few months, being the 
child of farmer Watson’s dearest friend, 
who had followed a delicate young wife 
to the grave, leaving the tender babe to 
the care of his friend and neighbor—a 
trust which Mr. and Mrs. Watson had 
willingly accepted, and to which they 
had ever been most faithful. The young 

Charles had grown up bearing his dead 
father’s name, but treated with the same 
parental tenderness and affection as Ed- 
ward, who was born a year after his 

adoption, and the fairy-like Nellie, the 

pet of the household, a year and a half 
younger than Edward, now a slight, 
graceful girl of seventeen, with tender 
blue eyes, and a complexion rivalling 
the blended charms of the lily and the 
rose. Together the three had grown 
from childhood to youth, sharing their 
joys and sorrows, sympathizing in each 
other’s hopes and ambitions, and caring 
for nothing so much as contributing to 
one another’s happiness. Together they 
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had attended the little district school un- 
til they had passed the scope of the in- 
struction it afforded. No berrying trip 
in summer, or nutting in the autumn, no 
coasting time on a moonlight winter 
night afforded pleasure for one without 
the others. But Charles was ever the 
special attendant and protector of Nel- 
lie. No knight-errant in chivalric ages 
ever manifested more ardent devotion to 
his lady love than that shown fair little 
Nellie by her foster brother Charles. 
They two had also attended, for afew 
terms, the academy in a neighboring 
town, an educational luxury which few 
of the young people of the neighborhood 
were enabled tojernjoy, while Edward 
had remained at home, assisting his 
father in the farm work, an occupation to 
which he was ardently attached. And 
here was one of the marked points of dif- 
ference between the two boys. While 
Charles warmly returned the affection of 
his foster parents, and never shirked any 
labor or duty, his heart was not in the 
work when engaged upon the farm. His 
restless spirit longed for contact withthe 
world. Farm life was to hima humdrum 
existence, productive of neither honor 
nor satisfaction, and so it had been final- 
ly determined that he should follow his 
desire and find occupation in the city. 
** After haying” he was to go, and the 
time had come. There was one day— 
the Sabbath—only remaining for him at 
home. That day was one long to be re- 
membered by the little household at the 
Watson farm. It was the last, as it 
proved, which the unbroken family were 
to spend together upon earth; the day, 
too, which brought to Nellie the realiza- 
tion of the fact that her affection for 
Charles was something stronger than a 
sister’s love, though the latter had spok- 
en no word of his intense love for her. 
But the day passed, as all days must, the 
evening was soon gone, and when the 
family retired for the night, it was with 
sorrowful thought of the parting which 
the early morn must bring, for the stage 
which was to carry Charles to the rail- 
road station at E——, a dozen miles 
away, passed the “Falls” at 
o’clock. 

There were no late risers at the Wat- 
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son cottage that Monday morning of 
Charles Bradley’s departure. While 
Nellie was preparing breakfast, Mrs. 
Watson, with alla mother’s thoughtful 
care, attended to the final packing of 
Charles’ wardrobe, and many a little ar- 
ticle of comfort and convenience which 
none but a mother would have thought 
of, was snugly stowed away in the big 
trunk which held all the earthly posses- 
sions of the young aspirant for worldly 
position andhonor. Mr. Watson, a man 
of three score years and feeble health, 
walked the floor in silence, with sad and 
downcast look, uttering no word of re- 
gret, but evidently feeling as keenly as 
any could the grief of coming separation 
from him whom he had reared and loved 
asa son,and fuin would have kept at 
home throngh his declining years, though 
consenting to his departure when he 
found the young man’s heart was so ar- 
dently set upon going. Edward busied 
himself without, doing up the morning 
work at the barn, and harnessing ‘* Old 
Billy,” the favorite family horse, to the 
Concord wagon, to take Charles and his 
baggage to the ** Falls”’ in time to meet 
the stage. 

Charles himself had gone out for a last 
visit to certain favorite localities about 
the farm. He took a run through the or- 
chard, raised himself once more into the 
top of the old ** August sweet” tree, 
from amid whose branches he had year 
after year plucked the first ripe apple of 
the season, passed up the old land to the 
pasture, down through the ** west field,” 
by the great elm, under whose cooling 
shade he had so often rested from labor 
in the hot summer afternoons, thence 
home through the * south lot,” passing 
the ** big rock,” around and upon which 
in childhood days, with Edward and Nel- 
lie, he had played many a sportive game. 

Breakfast was soon over. None felt 


like eating, and scarcely a word was 


spoken during the meal. 
was too full for utterance. And now the 
hour of parting had come. A broken 
**roodbye and God bless you,” witha 
hearty hand clasp from Mr. Watson; a 
warm embrace, a tender kiss, and a whis- 
pered benediction from her who had been 
to him all that the truest mother could 


Every heart 
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be to her child; then Charles turned to 
look for Nellie. He found her in the old 
sitting-room, nearly convulsed with 
grief. 

‘* Nellie, darling, do not cry,’’ said 
Charles. ‘I shall come back ere many 
years, and we shall meet, let me hope, 
not to part again. I love you, Nellie, 
with more than a brother’s love. I had 
thought to go with the words unspoken, 
but could not. If you care for me as I 
do for you, the knowledge of the fact 
will encourage and strengthen me more 
than anything else in my efforts to win 
my way to honor and fortune. If youdo 
not, cannot give me such return, the fu- 
ture will be cheerless indeed to me, and 
the success I would achieve scarcely 
worth the winning. I ask no promise, 
Nellie; evenif you love me, I would bind 
you with no pledge. But if there is 
ground for hope that I may sometime 
win you for my own, give me some sign 
of encouragement to gladden my heart 
and strengthen my purpose in the long 
days to come, and I shall leave you with 
a cheerful spirit and full confidence of 
success.” 

He stood by her side and clasped her 
hand, and her drooping head rested upon 
his shoulder as he spoke. Raising her 
eyes, brimming with tears, and yet filled 
with a joyful light from the assurance 
that the love she had just come to realize 
within her heart was so earnestly recip- 
rocated by Charles, the fair girl said: 

**T love you, dear Charles, with all my 
heart, and will be true to you always.” 





THE OLD FARM. 





His arms were about her in an instant, 
and she was clasped to his heart. A lin- 
gering kiss, a fond farewell, and he was 
gone. Edward was waiting in the wag- 
on at the door; Charles sprang lightly in 
by his side, and they drove away. Few 
words were spoken during the ride to 
the ** Falls,” where they arrived just as 
the stage was coming in sight. 

‘**Goodbye, Charles,” said Edward. 
Keep up your courage whatever happens, 
and when you have seen enough of the 
world and long for the old home com- 
forts and farm life, remember there is 
room for you at home and we shall all 
be glad to have you there.” 

* Thank you, Edward. I shall miss 
the home comforts for a time, I have no 
doubt, but am sure I shall never long for 
the farm life, and as for returning, that I 
shall never do till I have made my mark 
in the world; but I hope to be with you 
all again ere many years.” 

The stage was at hand. The driver 
drew up his horses with a jerk, and, 
springing to the ground, had Charles’ 
trunk strapped upon the huge pile behind 
ina moment’s time. ‘All aboard,” and 
Charles mounted the box by his side, and 
with a hurried ‘** goodbye” to Edward, 
they were far down the road in a mo- 
ment more. Thus day after day from our 
farmers’ homes the young men take their 
departure, some to win renown in other 
fields of labor, others to fail utterly and 
drag out a miserable existence, glad 
when the end shallcome! How will it 
be with Charles? 





WOMAN’S INCONSISTENCY. 


Last night you made complaint against the moon, 








3ecause the sun had gone and she had come to soon; 
But now, forsooth, you must upbraid the sun, 
Because he wakes you when your night’s begun! 





—Lucia Moses. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN AT BUNKER HILL AND BENNINGTON. 


BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN. 


Dr. Belknap, who wrote his history of 
New Hampshire near the time of the 
tevolutionary war and published it in 
1791, says: ‘On the first alarm about 
twelve hundred men marched from the 
nearest parts of New Hampshire to join 
their brethren, who 
arms about Boston. 


had assembled in 
Of these some re- 
others formed themselves 
two regiments. under the authority of 
These 
regiments, under the command of John 
Stark and James Reed, were among the 
bravest fighters on Bunker Hill. 

The population of New Hampshire in 
1775 is supposed by Dr. Belknap to have 
been about eighty-two thousand two 
hundred. From this number of inhabi- 
tants the Provincial Congress of New 
Hampshire raised three regiments, con- 
Each 
of these regiments, when full, contained 
at least six hundred and sixty-six men. 
In the Provincial Papers, edited by Dr. 
Bouton, we find a Return of Col. 
regiment on the fourteenth of June, 1775, 
amounting to six hundred thirty-seven 
men. Of these one hundred and forty- 
nine were unfit for duty. We may rea- 
sonably suppose that additions were 
made to this number by new enlistments 
before the day of battle. I do not finda 
Return of Stark’s regiment. He was 
unanimously elected Colonel, by hand 
vote, of aregiment formed at Medford, 
Mass., where the New Hampshire volun- 
teers had assembled. ‘The regiment 
had ten ortwelve companies. The exact 
number is not stated. But doubtless 
Stark’s regiment was much larger than 
Reed’s, for the people followed him with 
great enthusiasm and delighted to serve 
under him. In a letter written by Gen. 
Stark, on the nineteenth of he 
says: ‘In the morning [of the day of 
battle] I was required to send two hun- 


turned; into 


the Massachusetts Convention.” 


taining, in all, two thousand men. 


feed's 


June, 


dred men, with 
Col. Prescott. 


officers,” to the aid of 
** About two o'clock in 


>. 
the afternoon, express orders came for 


the whole of my regiment to proceed to 
Charlestown to oppose the enemy who 
were landing on Charlestown point.” 
The number of killed, wounded and 
missing of his regiment was sixty: in 
Reed's thirty-three; total, 
ninety-three. We infer that Stark’s reg- 
iment was much the largest of the two. 
Says Bancroft, “Col. John Stark, next 
to Prescott, brought the largest number 
of men into the field.” At the com- 
mencement of the action, Prescott’s men 
had diminished to seven or eight hun- 
dred. Bancroft concludes that not more 
than fifteen hundred men participated in 
the fight; if so,a majority must have 
been from New Hampshire, for Stark's 


regiment, 


regiment alone so crippled a regiment of 
Welsh fusileers, consisting of seven hun- 
dred men, that on the next day only 
eighty-three were fitfor duty. If Stark’s 
regiment alone disabled six hundred and 
seventeen out of one thousand and fifty- 
four of the British troops killed and 
wounded, the larger part of the fighting 
must have been done by New Hampshire 
men; and they. too, must have constitut- 
ed the larger part of the troops fit for 
service. According to contemporary 
‘*no one appeared to have any 
command but Col. Prescott; and he 
gave no orders to New Hampshire men. 
Gen. Pomeroy fought as a private with 
the Connecticut men, and when the men 
left their position ‘**he walked back- 
wards, facing the enemy and brandish- 
ing his musket, till it was struck and 
marked by a ball.” The main body of 
American troops had left the hill before 
Knowlton, with the men from Connecti- 
cut, and Stark, with his heroic band from 
New Hampshire, who had twice repulzed 
the Veterans of Minden, led off their sol- 


records, 
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diers ‘* in good order!” 

Let us now inquire how American his- 
torians record these facts. After recit- 
ing the fact that Col. Prescott. with 
about one thousand men, including a 
company of artillery with two field 
pieces, had, during the night of June 
16th, 1775, thrown up a considerable re- 
doubt, Mr. Hildreth proceeds to say: 
** Such was the want of order in the pro- 
vincigi camp, and so little was the appre- 
hension immediate attack, that the 
same troops, who had been working all 
night, still occupied the intrenchments. 
General Putnam was on the field, but he 
appears to have had no troops and no 
command.” Other historians make Put- 
nam the commander-in-chief that 
memorable day. He adds: ** Two New 
Hampshire regiments, under Stark, ar- 
rived on the ground just before the ac- 
tion began and took up a position on the 
left of the unfinished breastwork, but 
some two hundred yards to the rear, un- 
der an imperfect cover made by pulling 
up the rail fences, placing them in par- 
allel lines a few feet apart and filling the 
intervening space with new-mown hay, 
This 


of 


on 


which lay scattered on the hill.” 
is all he says of the New Hampshire 
troops; and the phrase above, ** under 
Stark,” is the only mention of that com- 


mander. This is small credit for the 
part he took inthat battle. Col. Reed is 
not named at all; and these two men 
brought on to the hill more than one- 
half of all the available troops there en- 
gaged. Mr. Hildreth gives the British 
loss as one thousand killed or wounded; 
the Provincial loss was four hundred 
and fifty; and among the slain was Gen- 
eral Warren. He makes no mention of 
the brave McClary from New Hamp- 
shire. 

In his account of the battle of Benning- 
ton he is equally forgetful of New Hamp- 
shire. He shows the spirit of a clown in 
the mention of Gen. Stark. He never 
gives him title or honor; but simply 
calls him ‘** Stark,” without recognition 
of previous services or present laurels. 
Of the battle of Bennington he says: 
‘* Langdon, the principal merchant of 
Portsmouth, and a member of the New 
Hampshire Council, having patriotically 


voluntered the means to put them in mo- 
tion, a corps of New Hampshire militia, 
called out upon news of the loss of 'Ticon- 
deroga, had lately arrived at Bennington 
under the command of Stark.’? Now, 
who was this Stark? All the informa- 
tion we get is, ** that he had resigned his 
commission in the Continental army, and 
having command of the New Hampshire 
militia, declined to obey the order of 
Lincoln to join the main army—a piece 
of insubordination that might have proved 
fatal; but which, in the present case, 
turned out otherwise.”” How many * rus- 
tices” followed ‘* Stark” from New 
Hampshire? It would be pleasant to 
know how many of our fathers heard and 
obeyed that distant call to duty, and how 
large a share of the glory of one of the 
most important battles of the Revolution 
belonged to them. Mr. Hildreth gives 
no information on these points, and is as 
dry as ‘a remainder biscuit’ in the en- 
tire account of the battle. Only one 
page is giventoit! He records ** Stark’s” 
speech at the beginning of the onset 
thus: ‘* There they are! ” exclaimed the 
rustic general.—** We beat to-day, or 
Sally Stark’s a widow!” 

Bancroft, in his expansive history, em- 
bracing in it the diplomatic history of 
all Europe, is less specific is his account 
of New Hampshire’s role in the Revolu- 
tionary war than he is of the history of 
the old Germans as given by Tacitus. 
He says of the battle of Bennington: 
‘*The supplicatory letter of Vermont to 
the New Hampshire Committee of Safety 
reached Exeter just after the session of 
the legislature, but its members came to- 
gether again on the seventeenth of July, 
promptly resolved to co-operate with 
the troops of the new State, and ordered 
Stark, with a brigade of militia, * to stop 
the progress of the enemy on their west- 
ern frontier.’’’ This is the most definite 
account we have of what he calls one of 
the most brilliant and eventful victories 
of the war. Langdon, whose patriotism 
fired the hearts, and whose money fur- 
nished the arms and shod the bare feet of 
the New Hampshire volunteers, is not 
mentioned. We should like to know 
how many men constituted that Brigade, 
and how many ‘* Green Mountain Boys,” 
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and how many men from Western Mas- 
sachusetts. joined them. To whom does 
We are 
only told how the fight was waged, and 


the honor of that day belong? 


where the assaults were made, and what 
If Mr. Baneroft had 
examined American State archives more 
and European less, we should have de- 
lighted more in his history. 

Anderson's popular School History of 
the United States. published in 1874, and 
heralded by numerous recommendations 
from men who never read it, confines the 
history of the battle of Bunker Hill to 
less than one page, including in it a 
map, and mention of 
New Hampshire or her troops in that 
battle. Only Col. Prescott 
and his thousand men are named. Stark 
and Reed, with their two regiments of 


were the results. 


small makes no 


memorable 


volunteers, are consigned to oblivion. 
Is this the proper method of teaching 
history to the rising generation ? 
Goodrich, in his Pictorial History of 
the United States, devotes two pages to 
the battle of Bunker Hill. He mentions 
Col. Prescott and his one thousand men, 
and adds: **The Americans were re-in- 
forced by a body of troops, and by Gen- 
erals Warren, Pomeroy and Putnam. 
The latter, who had just been made a 
Brigadier Gegeral, was commander-in- 
chief for the day.” This last statement 
has been emphatically denied; and Gen. 
Dearborn, who was present in the fight, 
then a captain, affirms that Putnam had 
no command, and brings charges derog- 
atory tothe character of the old wolf- 
killer. Gen. Warren, we know, declined 


his command and served as a private. 
Pomeroy, then an old man of seventy, 
also fought bravely as a private, as men- 


tioned above. But where were Stark 
and Reed? Why was not the greatest 
hero of the day mentioned? Shall such 
writers teach American history to our 
children? In Wilson's History of the 
United States only Col. Prescott is named 
in the battle of Bunker Hill. The re- 
maining description of the events of that 
day are vague, general and unimportant. 
The chief actors are left out. New 
Hampshire has no roll of honor for her 
scholars to read and reverence. Such 


histories might be written from memory 
by any man whohad read the story once. 
Lossing, in his School History of the 
United States, follows the same beaten 
track, escorted by Col. Prescott and his 
one thousand heroes, but says nothing 
of New Hampshire troops or New Hamp- 
Ile note that 
during the forenoon of June 17th Gen. 
Putnam brought in about five hundred 
men to Prescott. Stark, we 
know, led his own men to the scene of 
the afternoon. 

New Hampshire is slighted. 


shire officers. adds in a 


reinforce 
action in Here, again, 

Eliot’s His- 
tory of the United States fails to name 
New her 
After reciting Prescott’s 


Hampshire or brave sons. 
work in the 
night. in raising the redoubt, he says: 
‘* Reinforced by a thousand men, they 
partly completed the 
time three 


troops assailing 


fortifications in 
thousand British 


to receive 


them from Boston.’ 
Such dry bones are served up for the in- 
tellectual food of the children of New 
Hampshire. These School Histories are 
palmed off upon us by the score, with 
flaming notices; and yet they all pursue 
the beatentrack. ‘They make no new in- 
vestigations, adduce no new facts. cor- 
rect no old errors, and give nothing in re- 
turn: for the for them. 


Suppose the scholars in our New Hamp- 


money received 


shire schools to study one or a score of 
United States Histories, written 
especially for common schools, what can 
they know of the Revolutionary services 
of their own State, when her great men, 
with a national reputation, are not 
named in connection with the great bat- 
tles in which they formed the controlling 
power? Inthe two most important bat- 
tles of the Revolution (except York- 
town), Bunker Hill and Bennington, lit- 
tle credit, or none at all, is given to New 
Hampshire troops and New Hampshire 
In the battle of Bunker Hill 
more than half,in that of Bennington 
moye than three-fourths of the fighting 
men were from New Hampshire; and in 
neither of those petilous days could the 
soldiers from other States have main- 
tained the fight half an hour without 
them. 


these 


officers. 


Let the records of those glorious 
achievements be reviewed and corrected. 





OPEN EYED. 


OPEN EYED. 


BY W. E. W. 


Blind was I, love, but mine eyes have been opened 
Late, oh, too late to bring gladness to thee. 

Now not a token can tell thee that spoken 
Falsely were words which have sent thee from me 


Pride gave the answer, my heart held its message 
Hidden within,—oh, I knew it not then! 

After thy wronging, revealing its longing, 
Love was born unto thee, noblest of men. 


Come o’er the sea, come back, I implore thee! 
Must I thus ever my folly deplore? 

Make no delaying, cease from thy straying, 
Thine am I, mine art thou, love, evermore! 


Vain my confession, and vain is my crying; 
Naught but the moan of the ocean replies. 

Nothing but sorrow awaits my to-morrow, 
Pride may die undeplored, love never dies. 


Must we thus suffer together, forever, 
Never a balm nor a healing hand find? 

Oh, ’twas my doing, and, love, ’tis our rueing ; 
Better that both had been blind, yes, blind. 





‘* CHOHASS.” 


BY WILLIAM LITTLE. 


This was the name of the great inter- 
vals on the Connecticut River at Haver- 
hill, New Hampshire, and vicinity. They 
were socalled by the Indians, and the 
word was variously spelled, Chohass, 
Cowass, Coossuck, Co:os, Coos. 

At the close of the old French war, 
this land, the most fertile in New Eng- 
land, was eagerly sought after, and Gov. 
Benning Wentworth enriched himself by 
making numerous grants of townships 
on both sides of the river. Hundreds of 
town charters were issued about 1760, 
1765, and Haverhill and Newbury were 
settled in 1761. Plymouth was settled 


in 1764, and was on the direct road to 
those places. The other neighboring 
towns were not settled till afew years 
after, and the grantees who held the 
charters were naturally anxious as to 
the value of the land, and numerous par- 
ties from Southern New Hampshire went 
up to view the country. 

Col. John Goffe of Bedford and his 
friends had a charter of a township on 
the Passumpsic River, in Vermont, and 
in the fall of 1764 he sent Matthew 
Patten and Dea. Robert Walker to look 
at it. 


Mr. Patten was an able man. He was 
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born in Ireland, May 19, 1719, came to 
America in 1728, and to Bedford in 1738. 
He held the office of Justice of the Peace 
until his death, was Judge of Probate, 
Governor's Councillor, a member of the 
General Court two years, and he held all 
the offices in the gift of his townsmen. 
He was also a good surveyor. 

Mr. Patten set out in October. and was 
He kept 
an interesting journal during that time. 
It gives a good idea of the roads or rath- 
er paths that then led to that almost un- 
known region, the time it took to reach 
it, nearly two weeks, the journey can be 
made by railroad in five hours now, the 
cost and manner of traveling, the charac- 
ter of the lodgings on the route, the 
names of many of the early settlers, who 
preached there, and some of the wild 
game that was found in the woods. His 
journal* has never before been published 
as we are aware, having recently been 
found in an old trunk once his, and is as 
follows: 


gone six weeks and three days. 


A journal of Deacon Robert Walker's 
& Matthew Patten’s journey from Bedford 
to up Peezumsuck River in Oct’r & Nov'br 
1764. 

October 15th 1764 Set out and arived 
at Pennykook and Lodged at Mirs Os- 
goods 

16th got Pork and some other Arti- 
cles we wanted for our journey and arived 
at Mr Bowins in Bakerstown 

17th We set out before sun rise and 
arived within about 5 or 6 miles of Ply- 
mouth and Campt 

18th We arived at Mr Zechariah Par- 
kers on Bakers River and Lodged there 

19th We intended to sent home the 
Boy and horse but omited it by it being 
a very Rainy day 

20th the morning still wet but we had 
Some thoughts of sending him away but 
had the promise of Company if he tarried 
untill the next morning and this Even- 
ing Mr Ward came to Town in order to 
preach to morrow. 


2ist The Company would not set out 


*It is now in possession of John A. and 
Isaac N. Riddle of Bedford. 
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being Sabath day but went and heard 
Mr Ward. 

22d Went to Capt Hobarts Camp and 
fitted of the boy and returned to Mr Par- 
kers and moved to Mr Jotham Cumings; 

23d & z4th 
and Hunted. 


Tarried att Mr Cumingses 


25th After fitting our Packs Set out 
for Chohass. ‘Traveled up Bakers River 
as far as we could and Campt in the 
night it began to Snow that by next 
morning it was some Depth 

26th yt Continued to Snow all Day 
The Snow was very Wet and Hung in 
abundance on the trees and bushes 

27th & 28th 
the trees 


the snow being froze on 
so that it did not 
fall off any and the trees and limbs were 
constantly breaking off and tumbling 
down and we lay by and could not March 
forward 


and bushes 


The Snow was 7 inches deep on 
the Low land and very solid 

29th being Monday Set out Early in 
the morning and when we came to Cho- 
hass Road met with a number of men and 
horses & Cattle Carrying one Mr Locks 


family to Chohass which was a great 


help to usin Breaking the path onthe 
high land the snow was harder. we 
arived at the 15 mile tree and Campt 

30th We arived at Maj’r Tapplines 
two or three hours after dark the first 
house in Chohass after the hardest days 
march that perhaps ever we traviled and 
Exceedingly fateagued 

3lst After breakfast went up the Riv- 
er to Col: Bailys and the Col: was not at 
Home the afternoon tryed for a Cannoe 

November lst Spent the forenoontry- 
ing for a Cannoe but cou’d not get one 
in the afternoon fell a white pine to make 
one 

2d & 3d 

4th Sabath day 

5 &6th Workt at our Cannoe Was 
hindered because we could not get pro- 
vision to march as soon as we cou’d have 
been ready. 

7th Inthe forenoon finished our Can- 
noe and padles and after Dinner set off 
up the river and got above the Goose 
Islands and Campt in the night rained 


Workt at our Cannoe. 
lay by 
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hard so that we had to strech a blanket 

8th Wewenta Little above the mouth 
of Amunoosuck River to a Camp it 
rained all day before we got to the 
Camp we were very much wet and lay 
the night following 

9th Set up the river early in the morn- 
ing and went up asmart pairof Falls 
and got in Sight of another pair and 
Campt 

10th Set up again early and went up 
three pair of falls this day and between 
sunset and dark arived at the mouth of 
Peezumsuck River Campt on an island 

llth being Sabath day it began to 
Snow We searched and found some 
bark that an Indian had peel’d and we 
peel’d some White burch bark and erect- 
eda Camp it snowed all day and John 
Lahee came and Campt with us 

12th We borrowed Lahees burch bark 
Cannoe and went up Peezumsuck as far 
as we could so as to get back that night 
it was an hour or two after dark before 
we got to our Camp 

13th Went up Conecticut River and 
found the Corner between the River 
towns that we were to run from and run 
as far as we could for Huricane and Snow 
on the bushes so that we see where about 
we should cross Peezumsuck and re- 
turned to Camp 

14 Set up Peezumsuck on foot for we 
could not take our Cannoe by reason of 
Exceeding Steep and Great falls tray- 
iled up we suppossed 10 or 12 miles and 
Campt 

15th & 16th Spent in viewing the 
Country we went up the river as far 
as the first Crotch and back of the river 
and returned to our Camp at the mouth 
of the river the Wether Exceeding 
Cold we crossed the mouth of the Pee- 
zumsuck onthe Ice the river was froze 
over in general and Snow ancle Deep 

17th We set off for home and traviled 
the most ofthe dayonice could go from 
point to point of land in General. 

18th being Sabath day we got into 
Col: Bailys by night Crost the mouth 
of Amunuzsuck on the ice 

19th & 20th fitted out with Provis- 
ions and came to Maj’r T'applins and 


** CHOHASS.” 


lodged there that night 

2lst Set out and came as far as the 10 
mile tree and Campt 

22d lay by 

23d ‘Traviled 12 miles to Capt Brain- 
ards camp in Rumney 

24th Came to Capt Hobarts camp in 
Plymouth and Campt 

25th being Sabath day Traviled 18 
miles 


26th Came to Boscawen and lodged at 
‘apt Fowlers 


lan) 


27 Came to Capt Tods and lay there 
28th Came home. 
MATH’W PATTEN 
R0BERT WALKER 





Mr. Patten also kept a diary for many 
years and we extract from it the follow- 
ing further information about ‘ Cho- 
hass,”’ as he was pleased to spell it: 


‘1764 Oct. 15th Iset out with Deacon 
Robert Walker to go and view a town- 

ship above Cohass that Col: Goffe is get- 
ting and arived at Pennkook and lodged 
at Mirs Osgoods 

16th I lodged at Bowins at Bakers- 
town 

18th Ariv’d at Plymouth 

25th We set out from Plymouth to go 
Co: os and Campt over Bakers River and 
afterwards was Informed that my moth- 
er Departed this life about Midnight af- 
ter a considerable lingering Illness 

26th It fell a snow at Bakers River of 
7 inches deep Exceeding wet and Solid 
and we built a Camp 

27th My mother was inter’d and we 
lay by 

28th was Sabath day we lay by 

29th We proceeded on our journey in 
Company with Mr Locks family and 
Campt at the 75 mile tree 

30th We arived at Co:os and lodged 
at Maj’r Tapplins 

31st ariv’d at Col: Bayleys and tar- 
ried there untill the 7th of November in 
which time we made a Log Canno 

November 7th 
River 


10th Wearived at the mouth of the 


Set up Conecticut 
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Peezumsuck River and Search’d the land 
untill the 16th at night 

17th 
could not move our Canno & left her in 
the mouth of Peezumsuck River aud Set 
out on foot for Co: os 

18th 

20th Came to Maj’r Tapplins and 
lodged there 

21th Set out for home and Campt at 
the 10 mile tree 

24th ariv’d at Plymouth and lodged 
at Ens’n Hobarts Camp 


The River was froze so that we 


ariv’d at Col: Bayleys 


28th ariv’d home home about the mid- 
dle of theday I was absent 6 weeks and 
3 days we spent about a week in Hunt- 
ing and we Catch’d 5 Beaver and a Sap- 
ple While I was at Peezumsuck River I 
sold my traps te John Lahee for a Gun 
and a pair of Silver Buckles and pay us 
Beaver skin which I got and took his 
note of hand for 12 saple skins or their 
full value in money to be paid on de- 
mand with interest at 10 pr. cent pr an- 
num untill paid Which note I left with 
Maj’r Tapplin of Co: os to receive for me 
when Lahee camein our Entertainment 
at Col: Bayleys and what Provisions we 
Carried out with us came to2 : 3: 6 
Lawful money being 7 1-4 Dollars which 
he had advanced to us on an order from 
Col: Goffe which acct. we Settled and 
Signed a Receipt on the back of the order 
to the amount of 2 : 2 : 0 Lawful mon- 
ey and brought a bill from under his 
hand for the Charge” 


Mr. Patten surveyed the town of Pier- 
mont in 1765, and the following from his 
diary will be of interest to those who 
may be acquainted with the ‘* Chohass ” 
country: 


**1765. 
25th I set out for Chohass to help lay 
out Piermont and arived at Pennykook 


September. 


and lodged at Mirs Osgoods and I bor- 
rowed 1 pound and the weight of six 
spoons of pewter from Deacon Gilmores 
wife 

26th Treceived 12 £ old Tenor from 
Mrs MeMillen that Col: Goffe left for 
me and I bo’t some Pork and other things 
I wanted for to carrie me over the woods 
and I arived at Bakerstown and Lodged 
at Calls 

27th I arived at Lieut. Brownsin Ply- 
mouth and Lodged there 

28th 


day 


It rained all the fore part of the 
in the afternoon I arived at Jotham 
Cumings the uppermost house in Ply- 
mouth and Lodged there 

29 was Sabath day and I had a Sore 
on the Sole of my right foot that I was 
lame and lay by 


30th J set out and got a little more than 
3 miles beyond Bakers river Falls in the 
new road and I Campt and Col: Greeley, 
Esgrs. Webster & Bartlett and one Page 
came to me and Campt with me 

October 

Ist Iarived at Cohass about one or 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Lodged 
at Mr Atkinson in Haverhill 

2d I went to surveying in Piermont 


2ist I finished laying out what was 
proposed to be laid out 

22d We got our things and some pro- 
visions to last us home gotto Mr Ladds 
the last house on our way in Co: os 

23d Set off Early in the morning and 
arived at Capt Brainards Camp in Rum- 
ney 

24th We came a mile on this side of 
Smith's River 

25th We arived at Pennykook and 
Lodged at Mirs Osgoods Lieut Martins 
Expenses and mine there was £5 


26th Came home in the Evening.” 








BY C. C. 


Among the many patriotic addresses 
that have come to our notice since the 
dawn of our national centennial era, 
there is one that affords a sentiment of 
inestimable value to the rising genera- 
tion. A certain 
stance: 


Said, in sub- 
*The people of the American 
colonies did not rebel against society.” 
It is another way of saying social organ- 
ization was not ignored in the scheme of 
American independence. Indulging more 
elaborate expression, it means the uattri- 
butes of culture, refinement and wisdom, 
in both their personal and symbolic char- 
acters, were intentionally endowed with 
their legitimate social prominence. The 
founders of American liberty meant that 
the wisest, noblest and best should exe- 
cute the functions of authority and be 
surrounded by the proper insignia of law- 
ful and chaste government. In this re- 
spect the founders of our liberty were 
not rebellious against the traditions of 
their fathers. Yet the fathers of our 
country had in potential intellectual re- 
serve at least, if not in full, actual, men- 
tal expression, a distinctive idea of 
human government, for the maintenance 
of which they risked * their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor.” It was 
the idea of elective, individual representa- 
tion in government. 
phasis. 


speaker 


Observe the em- 
An individual interest may be 
represented in the governing social com- 
pact by proxy, but without election. In 
the hope of securing election, our fathers 
cast their fortunes upon the tide of war. 

Though a successful fulfillment of the 
ends of government demands virtue, the 
founders of our republic assumed that 
the people were virtuous enough to effect 
it. Though the execution ot the fune- 


tions of government requires wisdom, 
the framers of our political system al- 
lowed that the masses were wise enough 
to maintain it. 


Yet, though virtue and 
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GOVERNMENT. 


GOVERNMENT. 


LORD. 


wisdom were accredited with a potential 
residence inthe common breast of hu- 
manity, it was the practical assertion of 
the fathers of our country that neither of 
these two qualities could express them- 
selves without the developing processes 
implied in combined intellectual and 
moral culture; the collective and indi- 
vidual elective force could exerted 
only in the channels afforded by a prac- 
tical comprehension of the ** wisdom of 
this world.” 


be 


Hence arose the public 
free schools, so many times avowed to be 
the peculiar safeguard of onr national in- 
stitutions. 

The foregoing brief review of fundamen- 
tal principles asserts the rational absurd- 
ity of interpreting our political system 
to bein any sense a protest against the 
rational unity of the national social com- 
pact. It rather declares the acknowl- 
edged privilege of the individual to bear 
allegiance to the scepter of American 
constitutional liberty. Because the gov- 
ernment is the structure of one’s own co- 
parcenary erection, his pride in and de- 
votion to its integrity is only the more 
natural and legitimate expression of that 
true citizenship which is ever the test of 
disinterested loyalty. Shall a man re- 
fuse to cherish the wife he has freely 
taken to his bosom, or neglect to inspire 
by correct example the children he has 
begotten from his own loins? 

An expression of true loyalty, how- 
ever, implies more than a mere passive 
obedience to law in the execution of the 
functions of the common citizen. It 
means that abhorrence of usurped privi- 
leges that will cause a man to blush at 
the thought of prostituting his manhoud 
at the threshold of mercenary political 
favor. ‘True citizenship is 
like the apostolic ** gift of God” that 
*“cannot be purchased with money.” 
Happy will it be for the American nation 


American 

















if no existing popular depravity requires 
the opposite ** gall of bitterness” to be 
sensibly revealed! Will a render 
the state the obedience required of a cit- 
Let him do it as one who freely 
discharges aduty he owes to himself. 
looking to himself for his reward. Is a 
man qualified for the discharge of the 
functions of official servant of the 
commonwealth? Let him show his ca- 
pacity by his improved social walk and 
conversation, waiting upon an intelli- 
gent and free people for their approval 
and appreciation. By no means the least 
of all, let every citizen especially ac- 
knowledge and honor that personal in- 
tegrity with which an individual has ful- 
filled the duties of public position. 

We have spoken incidentally of our 
free schools. We would speak further 
of them. A sovereign must of necessity 
culture. Every American citi- 
zen is asovereign. Every American citi- 
zen should possess culture. 


nan 


izen? 


an 


possess 


Our com- 
mon schools should be eminent means of 
culture. However, we do not use the 
term culture synonymously with the ex- 
pression thorough education in the sciences 
and classics, implying a consummation 
we regard as utterly impossible to the 
indiscriminate capacities of the masses 
ofany nation. Still we mean that every 
child of the republic should become in- 
formed in regard to the practical laws 
governing the individual, the nation and 
the world in essential harmony. We 
wish we could avoid the unhappy sug- 
gestion implied in the statement—unless 
we can secure this degree of common 
culture, we may not realize our peculiar 
anticipation as a people. 

To mention a law the lessons of human 
history teach us to be true, the possibili- 
ty of the development of a great ruler 
out of the humblest citizen does not im- 
ply the potential endowment of that pos- 
sibility in the person of every individual. 
Now, as ever, rulers, though sometimes 
developed from cruder individual possi- 
bilities, are born, not simply made. No 
nation on earth may expect to contra- 
vene this law. Hence the importance of 


careful, intelligent and deliberate selec- 
tion of men to fill the offices of public 
trust. 


We may further suggest, the nat- 
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ural production of persons of potential 
public executive capacity seems hardly 
suflicient to warrant the too great multi- 
Does history show 
that any generation has produced many 


plication of offices. 


good rulers, though in every age num- 
bers have tried the experiment of gov- 
We submit to the mind of the 
intelligent reader whether it may not be 
that a part, to say the least, of our pres- 
difficulties 
have more offices than 


2rnina 2 
erning? 


arises from the 
we have 
men of adequate capacity to fill them. 
Think of the multitude of offices, every 
one legitimately demanding a good deal 
of intelligent governing capacity, fre- 


sent national 


fact we 


quently crowded into the executive de- 
partments of one small township, before 
you answer the question. 

We will pass the consideration of the 
fact we our 
would not only have a greatruler to pre- 


have men in nation who 
side over the destinies of our forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, but would change 
him every four years, or six years at 
most, and will not ask how good rulers 
are to be found, proved and changed se 
rapidly. 

In a closing profession of our faith in 
the intelligent possibilities of elective 
representative government, will 
briefly state a few of the elementary con- 
There 
should be an erection of graded offices, 
invested with proper dignity and honor, 
suflicient in number to fulfill the wants 
of the nation, and none to satisfy the 
greed of a selfish partisanship. All offi- 
ces should be filled by men whose nat- 


we 


ditions entering into our ideal. 


ural adaptation, intelligence and integri- 
In 
other than cases of manifest inability, 
malfeasance, resignation or death, the 
individual should be allowed to retain an 


ty are beyond reasonable question. 


office for aterm of years lengthened in 
proportion to the importance and honor 
of the position. Stated assemblies ofthe 
people and of their legislators should be 
held for the supply of vacant offices, 
of and other 
legitimate purposes of free government. 


election new incumbents, 
There should be actual or provisionary 
supplies for ad interim purposes on the 
of unexpected vacations of 
The intelligent reader cannot 


occasion 
office. 
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fail to see that by this plan not merely graded, and the more subordinate ones of 
the law itself, but the more permanent shorter terms, the opportunities of sup- 
availability of the men who can best ful- pressing incompetency are abundantly 
fill the law, is the desideratum in vogue; adequate. 

it is also apparent that, the offices being 
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BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Singing, singing through the valleys ; 
Singing, singing up the hills; 

Peace that comes, and Love that tarries, 
Hope that cheers, and Faith that thrills, 

Heart and I, are we not blest 


At the thought of coming rest? 


Singing, singing ‘neath the shadow ; 
Singing, singing in the light; 

Plucking flowerets from the meadow, 
Seeing beauty up the height, 

Heart and I, are we not gay 
Thinking of unclouded day? 


Singing, singing through the summer; 
Singing, singing in the snow; 

Glad to hear the brooklets murmur, 
Patient when the wild winds blow, 

Heart and I. can we do this? 

Yes, because of future bliss. 


Singing, singing up to Heaven; 
Singing, singing down to earth; 
Unto all some good is given, 
Unto all there cometh worth; 
Heart and I, we sing to know 
That the good God loves us so. 
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WIFE.” 


BY MAUD MULLEN. 


Will Sears was a gentleman—every- 
body said so, and what everybody says 
(as the little boy remarked of his mother) 
so, if *tain’t so!’ Honest and up- 
right in all his business transactions— 
polite and gentlemanly to every one who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance— 
even kind and considerate to the little 
ones who blockaded his pathway. None 
tipped the hat with more grace than he 
when he met the ladies, stooped with 
more gallantry to pick up their fallen 
kerchiefs, or apologized with more be- 
witching regrets for a tread upon their 
flowing skirts!—oh, they thought him a 
jewel ofa man! 

But there was one who never received 
these little marks of politeness—the hat 
never tipped when passing her on the 
sidewalk—the knee never bent to return 
the missing handkerchief—her long train 
was ** always in the way ” when his holy 
feet chanced to rest upon it—and why? 
Oh! she was‘ only his wife! ** She took 
charge of his domestic little nest; reared 
him beautiful children; was willing to 
sacrifice strength and happiness—aye, life 
itself, were she conscious it would add to 
his pleasure; while he—provided for her 
physical wants; clothed her body with 
Suitable garments, and when sickness 
overtook her, provided her with a physi- 
cian and a nurse to administer to her 
wants—absenting himself on a plea of 
‘** business,” and mentally excusing him- 
self by saying: 

‘* How silly *twould be to be loving 
and polite to her, only my wife!” 

She saw the difference, struggling 


is 





bravely to win to herself those little at- 
tentions which she saw others eagerly 
gathering up—for the ‘littles” it is 
which make up the sum of 4 woman's 
happiness—using more care to beautify 
her personal appearance—making home 
more attractive by renewed attentions, 
and answering with loving readiness 
every requirement to his happiness. But 
all to no purpose! and by-and-by she be- 
gan to realize that she was * only his 
wife!” The roses began to fade upon 
her the fresh 
blush grew dim upon her loving lips, 
while she drooped and hungered for the 
food upon which others subsisted! They 
would wonder why she smiled so sadly, 
giving back an answering sigh to their 
congratulations of her possessing such a 
fine, gentlemanly husband. They could 
not lift the veil of mystery—only two 
could loop back its corners 
yond—she, whose heart it 
He who watches from His 
heavens! 

After a little the Angel came and 
dropped the curtain upon the closing 
scene, and tears bedewed a new-made 
grave under the willow! 


once handsome cheeks, 


and peep be- 
covered, and 
throne in the 


Do virtues like these go unrewarded? 
Changes go by reverses, we are told— 
therefore wait patiently until Father 
Time shall have raised the curtain again, 
and Mrs. Sears, Jr., comes upon the 
stage, and then—we'll have the pleasure 
of seeing his hair combed with a three- 
legged stool! 


Encore, if you please! 
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BY T. W. H. HUSSEY. 







[From the N. H. School Report of 1876.] 


in Nashua, then 


The first settlement 
included within the limits of Dunstable, 


was made October, 1673. For nearly 
sixty years from that date, there is no 
information leading us to suppose a 
school of any kind was kept within the 
precints of the township. 

This apparent neglect should not be at- 
tributed to a want of interest in the mat- 
ter of education, but to the many difficul- 


ties surrounding afrontier town. Indian 
wars were constantly occurring; the in- 


g3 
habitants dwelt in garrisons; and the 
settlement was every day liable to an at- 
tack from the wily enemy. 

The dense forest, where the quiet of 
the school-room might be broken at any 
moment by the yell of the savage, was 
no fitting place for helpless children; 
moreover, the few inhabitants were scat- 
tered over a wide extent of territory ;— 
but even in these perilous times home 
instruction was probably not neglected. 

Dunstable at this time was within the 
limits of Massachusetts, and subject to 
her laws. In 1730 the town was indicted 
for not maintaining a school as required 
by law. The town at this time probably 
contained fifty householders, the number 
requisite for a grammar school, accord- 
ing tothe law of 1647. 

To comply with this law, in November 
of the same year the town voted that ‘it 
be left with the selectmen to provide and 
agree with a person to keep a writing- 
school in the town directly, and that the 
sum of ten pounds be granted and raised 
for defraying the charges.” 

In those days there were no school dis- 
tricts, no school committee: 
men managed the schools. Here we find 
the first of a this 
town; but whether the proposed writing- 
school was ever kept is uncertain, as no 
allusion to this or any other school is 
made for about sixteen years. 


the select- 


mention school in 


The town was rentby religious feuds, 
and harrassed by Indian warfare. Mer- 
rimack, Hollis, and other towns were 
incorporated out of Dunstable. 

Sept. 29, 1746, the first year the town 
acted under a New Hampshire charter, 
we find the following record: 

* Voted that a schoolmaster be hired 
to teach children to read and write until 
next March, also voted that two places 
be appointed for the school to be kept at, 
also voted that one place be at the house 
of John Searles if it can be had for that 
purpose, and the other place at the house 
of Mr. James Gordon where John Me- 
Clure now lives, also voted that the 
school be kept at John Searles House the 
first half of the time agreed to hire.” 

The house of John Searles occupied the 
site, or nearly, where Mr. Noah Searles 
now lives, near Salmon brook and Dun- 
stable. Mass. The Gordon house men- 
tioned here was situated near 
pond in the town of Merrimack. 

It would appear from the records that 
some years there were schools, and oth- 
ers none, ‘Three years later a more ex- 
tended arrangement was made for this 
object, as follows: ‘** July 24, 1749. Voted 
to hire a school for eight months and that 
three months part thereof be improved 
the north side Nashua river in two 
places; one, the most convenient place 
near Indian Head, and one in some con- 
venient place at one pine hill; and that 
two months be kept in the middle of the 
inhabitants between Nashua river and 
the Province line; and that the other 
three months be kept the one half at the 
south end and one half at the north end 
to be determined by the committe to be 
chosen, the most convenient place for 
that voted and chose 
Messrs. John Snow, Ephraim Butterfield 
and Ephraim Adams a committee to hire 
for the school and to determine the 


teed’s 


purpose; also 
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places as aforesaid, and to draw the mon- 
ey to pay those charges out of the town 
treasury. Also voted that 140 pounds be 
voted for payment of the schools as 
aforesaid.” 

This seems to be the begining of five 
districts, as subsequent direct 
the selectmen to divide the town into dis- 
tricts as has been in times past ;—here, 
also, is the first mention of a school com- 
mittee. 


Soon 


records 


after this the French war com- 
menced, and the frontier was constantly 
exposed to Indian attacks, and for twelve 
years no mention is made of schools; 
either there were none, or they were 
kept at irregular intervals, and without 
much expense to the town. 

**Oct. 19, 1761. Voted that one hun- 
dred pounds, new tenor, be raised and 
assessed on the polls and estates in the 
town to hire schooling and houses for 
that end in the several quarters of this 
town and that the selectmen do it.” 

Almost every year from this date more 
or less money was raised for schools.and 
we may well suppose that no subsequent 
year passed without aterm of school kept 
within the town. 

The amount of money raised varied 
from 20 to 200 pounds per year, or more. 

It would be very interesting to know 
the names of the teachers, the salaries re- 
ceived, their joys, their sorrows; but the 
grave that covers their bodies conceals 
also their names and fortunes. Every 
modern teacher knows their anxieties, 
their ardent love for those beneath their 
care. 

A little item, bearing date Nov. 3, 1766, 
states that the account of John Snow for 
keeping school the previous winter, be- 
ing £2 8s. lawful money, be allowed. 

In 1772 Joseph Dix was school-master, 
and he continued to teach in town for 
many years: this year the town refused 
to raise money for erecting school-houses, 
and not until 1775 did such a vote pre- 
vail. Previous to this time a room in 
some private house served as a school- 
toom. Probably some are now living, 
in this and other towns, who can remem- 
ber when they: attended school in a 
neighbor’s sitting-room, and the teacher 
boarding *‘ round.” But the men of ‘75 


221 
thought it better the school should have 
a ‘local habitation 
voted that **a school-house be built in 
of the and that 
eighty pounds be raised for the purpose.” 
The districts referred to here are proba- 
bly the same divisions indicated hereto- 
fore. The first school-house erected in 
town located near the old burial- 
ground in the south part of the town, on 
the hill just north of Spit brook. This 
was subsequently replaced by another 
near the site now occupied by the brick 
building of modern architecture, bearing 
date of 1841. The records of this district 
have been well preserved for about sev- 
In 1811 French, 
Esq., who seems to have been a very 
prominent man, ‘* bid off the master at 
$1.30 per week.” 


and a name,” and 


each several districts, 


was 


enty years. Thomas 


In 1812 the master was 
paid, for keeping school eleven weeks 
and one day, boarding himself, $50.25, or 
$4.50 per week; and the mistress, for 
keeping fourteen $14.00, while 
Thos. French, Esq., received $14.00 for 
boarding her. 


weeks, 


Another school-house of the last cen- 
tury was situated near the residence ef 
Dea. Swallow. This was called the Gas- 
co district, and here Hon. Amos Kendall, 
postmaster-general under Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, received his early education. 

A third old school-house was situated 
south of the old church, and a little north 
of Mr. Alfred Godfrey's, on the Lowell 
road. ‘This. too, has long since been re- 
placed by a neat structure adapted to the 
wants of the present times. 

Near the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, 1804, Mr. David Wallace taught 
here, and continued his labors until 1812. 
A little incident will illustrate his won- 
derful abilities as a pedagogue: An as- 
piring youth, after much study, carried 
the word ‘*spermaceti™ to the 
for the correct pronunciation. 


master 
Examin- 
ing the word very carefully, and with 
due deliberation, he at length said, ** You 
may call that ‘spermaketi..” Our 
teemed citizen, the late Gen. Hunt, at- 
tended school here many years, and could 
well remember his useless 


es- 


endeavors to 
keep warm on the **Cold Friday” of 
1816. 

In 1796 the town voted to raise £200 
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for the purpose of building school-houses 
in this town: also, chose David Alld. Na- 
than Fisk, Frederic French, Albert 
Roby, and James Jewell, a committee to 
settle or fix upon a place to build a 
school-house in each district in this town, 
provided district 
among themselves. 

So the good people of the last century 
had some difficulty in deciding upon the 
most appropriate place for the new 
houses, as well as those of to-day. 

How many school-houses were erected 
in accordance with this vote, or how 
many with that of 1775, does not appear. 

Almost every year since 1802 the town 
has voted to raise more money than the 
law requires for the support of schools,— 
thus showing its interest in the cause. 

Dunstabie felt the importance of hay- 
ing singing taught in the public schools 
as early as 1810. In that year the town 
voted to raise $50 for the purpose of 
teaching a singing-school. 

The district just north of the river was 
called for many years the Nashua dis- 
trict. Here, previous to 1816, the 
schools were kept in private houses; 
sometimes in one part of the district, 
again in another. The teacher, of course, 
**boarded round’ and thus ‘fared 
sumptuously every day.” In 1816 the 
district voted to build a school-house in 
the fork of the two Concord roads, as 
near as convenient north of the tavern; 
or onthe spot now occupied by the ele- 
gant residence of General Stark. 

One year later, the good people felt 
the importance of carefully preserving 
the new house, and accordingly passed 
the following vote: 

“That the committee who may here- 
after be chosen to hire a schoolmaster or 
mistress, give instructions to the said 
master or mistress to observe that the 
scholars do not cut or in any way deface 
the seats or writing-benches, or any part 
of the school-house.” 

In a few years this house became alto- 
gether too small to accommodate the in- 
creasing population. Consequently, in 
1833, the house was moved back on what 
is now called Rural street, enlarged, and 
arranged in two rooms. 

Schools are frequently the scenes of 


such eannot 


agree 
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trouble and sorrow. 


To remedy some 
difficulties not now known, in 1840 this 
rule was adopted: * That parents, and 
those dissatisfied with the management 
of the school, shall state their grievances 
to the prudential committee, or to the 
teacher out of school hours.” 

after this, other houses were 
erected, to accommodate the increasing 
wants of the village. 

Daniel Abbott, Esq., was very promi- 
nent in advancing the interests of the 
schools in this district, and, after the 
usual amount of opposition was encoun- 
tered, he, with several others. succeeded 
in securing a beautiful lot, and causing to 
be built a new house, known as the Mt. 
Pleasant High School. The house was 
erected in 1849, and gave a new impetus 
to the cause of education in this vicinity. 
Four years ago this building gave place 
to the present structure. 

In 1869 this ceased to bear the name 
High School, but assumed and still bears 
the name of Mt. Pleasant Grammar 
School. 

In 1825 the town of Dunstable voted to 
form a new school district, including all 
the lands owned by the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Company south of the Nashua 
river, excepting the Hale farm. A 
school-house was immediately erected on 
Pearl street, a little back of the present 
brick house; and doubtless many are 
now living who can well remember the 
huge triangle in front, used, muezzin 
like, to call the children to school. 

Mainly through the efforts of Rev. 
Daniel March, a high school building 
was secured for this district in 1853, 
located on Main street. A course of 
study was arranged, and the school com- 
menced in the early part of September, 
1853. The principals were as follows: 
M. C. Stebbins, elected in 1853; H. A. 
Littell, 1858; S. M. Freeland, 1859; R. 
C. Stanley, 1860; M. W. Tewksbury, 
1865; Mary Gillis, 1867; T. W. H. Hus- 
sey, 1867. This building has been re- 
modelled, and is now occupied by the 
lower grades. 

In 1826 another district- was formed, 
embracing the lands owned and occupied 
by C. C. Flanens, Esq., and the proprie- 
tors of the Indian Head Factories, bor- 
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THE CRICKET O 
dering upon the Nashuariver. This is 
called the Belvidere School. 

Upon the division of the town in 1842 
the districts somewhat changed; 
also. again, when the city charter was 


were 


granted in 1853. 

By act of the legislature in 1869 the 
districts were abolished. This step im- 
proved the schools more than any other 
one thing. 

In 1874 a new High and Grammar 
school-house was erected 
street, whither the high school was re- 
moved in April, 1875. 


on Spring 


N THE HEARTH. 
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Any historical sketch of the schools of 
Nashua would be defective, unless it in- 
cluded some meution of the Nashua Lit- 

Institute. This flourishing school 
established 1835, and since 1840 
has been under the immediate manage- 
ment of Prof. David Crosby. 

Many of the prominent men of Nashua 
and the surrounding towns attribute their 
in life to the faithful instruction 
Few teachers have 
labored so many years, or 
proved themselves more worthy. 


erary 


was in 


success 
of this noble man. 


in the cause 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


BY A. 


Tis after the uplands and 


J. HOYT. 


meadows are mown, 


When song-birds have mated, and builded. and flown, 


And leaves of the maple drop silently down 


To carpet the meads with their crimson a 


And first the faint hues of 


nd brown; 
the ripening y« 


aT 


Do shadow full autumn, crisp, yellow and sere. 
When beauty seems changing tor harvest of worth, 
The cricket is heard in his song on the hearth. 


When oceans recede ‘neath the land-blown breeze, 
O’erladen with fragrance from evergreen trees, 


And the squirrel’s 
The gloom of the wood at 


While the mischievous jay 


Or plaintively calls to his 
When melodies vernal are 
The cricket's low cadence 


sharp chatter is heard far aboon, 


the heat-oppressed noon; 
half-derisively yells, 
mate in the dells; 

hushed of their mirth, 

is heard on the hearth ; 


3espeaking content ‘mid the jarring and strife, 


A note of repose ‘mid the 


discord of life; 


Low murmur of promise to servants of toil, 

Ere yet they have gathered the fruits of the soil; 
A strain to disperse the vexed cares of the day; 
Of the largess of years to open the way, 

Or lull to their slumbers the wearied of earth,— 


This song of the cricket is heard on the hearth. 








In no year of the recent past have the 
American people in all States and see- 
tions had such substantial cause for gen- 
uine thanksgiving as in this year of our 
Lord 1877. Politicians of all parties may 
enunciate their grievances, but there are 
two simple facts standing out in bold re- 
lief, which, together, are sufficient to 
justify the most general and hearty 
thanksgiving observances. The harvest 
has been rich and abundant in every part 
of theland. ‘There is bread enough and 
to spare, and the overflowing wealth of 
our granaries, finding a ready market in 
Europe, is turning the balance of trade, 
so long against us, in our favor. 

Secondly, the country is at peace. 
Sectional hostility has subsided. Each 
State is in control of its own domestic 
affairs, and general business prosperity 
promises to follow restored local self- 
government and fraternity between the 
sections. 

The earnest of better times to come. 
irrespective of party advantage or disas- 
ter, cannot be mistaken. 

A correspondent. “F,’’ suggests the 
inquiry—* What are the advantages of- 
fered at agricultural colleges that farm- 
ers do not appreciate?” In connection, 
‘““F” makes the following statement of 
fact or opinion: ** When the student of 
medicine receives his diploma, he is pre- 
pared to earn his living by his acquired 
knowledge. When the practical mechan- 
ical student leaves his master, it is with 
a knowledge of his trade that may be 
coined into money. The boy who fol- 
lows his father upon the farm, keeping 
in the ruts his father made, learning, dur- 
ing his minority, the frugal habits of his 
ancestors, may live as they have lived, 
uncultured as he may be. But send the 
farmer’s son to Hanover and keep him 
there through an agticultural course, and 
what is he fitted for when he leaves with 
his diploma? Not for the ruts his father 
made—not for contentment in the frugal 
habits of his sire! Nor does he take with 
him a knowledge of his profession that 
will enable him to draw from the sterile 
hills of New Hampshire the means of 
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living in a style corresponding with the 
culture he has received in college. The 
truth is, most New Hampshire farmers 
must earn their daily bread.” 

The drift of ‘* F’s” argument is ap- 
parent. It is against the practical utility 
of agricultural colleges. If there are 
those who are prepared to prove his posi- 
tion fallacious, it is proper that they 
should speak. 


A recent article from the pen of E. H. 
Cheney, formerly editor of the Lebanon 
Free Press, a brother of ex-Gov. Cheney, 
who has spent much of his time, for sev- 
eral years past, at the South, upon the 
relative condition of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry, here and in that section, 
has attracted much attention. and been 
the subject of no little comment and crit- 
icism. Mr. Cheney maintains, and not 
without some show of reason, that cotton 
manufacturing in New England has seen 
its best days, and that the seat of this 
great industry will be—is now being— 
transferred to the South, where there is 
unlimited water power in easy access of 
the cotton producing sections, thus say- 
ing largely in transportation of the raw 
material, and proportionately lessening 
the cost of production. 

It is claimed, on the other hand, that 
notwithstanding the progress that has 
been made at the South in this direction, 
there is a constant and even greater pro- 
gress here; that even if some minor man- 
ufacturing establishments in the smaller 
towns have suspended operations, the 
great corporations in the larger towns 
and cities have been constantly increas- 
ing the magnitude of their business, so 
that on the whole the increase here ex- 
ceeds what has been accomplished in the 
South. 

We opine that both positions are right 
and both are wrong ina measure. The 
manufacturing interest will grow up at 
the South, but will not go down in New 
England. When the barriers of ‘* pro- 
tection ” are broken down and free trade 
is established, New England skill and in- 
dustry will be enabled to compete suc- 
cessfully in the markets of the world. 





